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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





THE MONASTERY. 
The Monastery; a Romance. By the 
Author of Waverley. 3 vols. London. 
1820. 


We know not in what measure the critics 
will allow the nudum tetegit quod non orna- 
cit to the author of these volumes : certain 
it is, that he has here adopted a machinery 
different fromi any of his preceding prose 
works ; and, in so far as _ can ¢all whee > 
only paralelled among his poems by the 
pen A encounter in Marmion. He has 
now for the first time thrown down the ap- 
ple of discord without an attempt at expla- 
nation, and by mixihg supernatural agency 
with human action, departed essentially 
from the great line which he has hitherto 
pursued as a painter of manners and of por- 
traits according to truth. We confess that we 
are sorry for this departure.. The effects of 
mere superstition seem to us to be fully suf- 
ficient fer all the purposes even of pure Ro- 
mance ; and to-go beyond that sphere into 
absolute fairy land, in order to influence 
human beings, alter character, and produce 
real events, is to push fiction farther than its 
proper limit, destroy the verisimilitude 
of the tale however otherwise admirably 
constructed. All the subsequent deeds of 
aman who ‘has been killed in duel, but re- 
vived by a “‘ White Maid,” go for nothing ; 
and, however just and ss drawn his 
likeness may be, the illusion of identity is an- 
ninilated, and every affair in which he min- 
gles loses the quality of probability, Indeed 
we are not sure that the offence does not 
grieve us the more, in proportion to the ex- 
cellence and. consistency of the other parts : 
we can relish a groupe of witches flying 
through the airon broomsticks, or of elves 
dancing in circles. on the sward ; of wraiths, 
apparitions, and fiends, which in the end 
turn out to be but the ideal forms of a mor- 
bid imagination ; and we can even advance 
another step, and allow their direct influence 
in productions altogether fabulous and fanci- 
ful: but when the grand merit of a book 
is, by inweaving incident in the shape of 
pleasing narrative, to represent a particular 
age and country, individual manners. and 
general history, it may be alleged that it is 
much deteriorated by the introduction and 
actual employment of ghosts, spectres, and 
spirits which never had existence. The 


author of the Monastery is no doubt armed 
with many forcible arguments in favour of 
his plan: we only submit our opinion upon 
the frame-work, and venture to suggest that 
the idea of the bible being preserved and 
7% ote light of the gospel spread by 
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means of a fairy, is rather extravagant for 
the nineteenth century, as a picture of the 
sixteenth. 

Having said thus much upon the outline 
of the Monastery and its superhuman fea- 
tures, we shall not deprive our readers 
of any of the surprize of the denouement, by 
detailing the result: In performances more 
entirely graphic, this may be done without 
injury to an author or reader ;, but where a 
good deal depends on unexpected catastrophe, 
it isa drawback upon the conjectural pleasures 
derived from speculation. We shall how- 
ever preface our extracts with a notice of 
the leading characters, and of an introduc- 
tory epistle of considerable length and hu- 
mour. 

This epistle is from Captain Clutterbuck 
to the author of Waverley, and contains a 
whimsieal description of the writer, and an 
interesting account of matters which led 
to the discovery of the papers, the ground- 
work of the Monastery. Captain Clutter. 
buck’s auto-biography is amusing. He says, 

“TI never could conceive what influenced 
me, when a boy, in the choice of a profession. 
Military zeal and ardour it was not, which 
made me stand out for a cominission in the 
Scots Fuzileers, when my tutors and cura- 
tors wished to bind me apprentice to old 
David Stiles, Clerk to his Majesty’s Signet. 
Isay, military zeal it was not: for I was no 
fighting boy in my own person, and cared 
not a penny to read the history of the heroes 
who turned the world upside down in former 
ages. As for courage,.1 had, as I have 
since discovered, just as much of it as served 
my turn, and not one grain of surplus. I 
soon found out, indeed, that in action there 
was more danger in running away than in 
standing ; and besides, 1 could not afford to 
lose my commission, which was my chief 
means of support. But as for that over- 
boiling valour, which I have heard many of 
ours talk of, though I seldom observed that 
it influenced them in the actual affair—that 
exuberant zeal, which courts Danger asa 
bride, truly my courage, was of a complex- 
ion much less ecstatical, 

“* Again, the love of a red coat, which, in 
default of ali other aptitudes to the profession 
has made inany a bad soldier and some 
good ones, was an utter stranger to my dis- 
position. I cared not a ‘ bodle’ for the 
company of the misses : nay, though there 
was a boarding-school in the village, and 
though we used to meet with its fair inmates 
at Simon Lightfoot’s weekly Practising, I 
cannot recollect any strong emotions heing 
excited on these occasions, excepting the 
infinite regret with which 1 went through 
the polite ceremonial of presenting my part- 
ner with an orange, thrust into my pocket 
by my aunt for this special purpose, but 
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which, had I dared, I certainly would have 
secreted for my own personal use... As for 
vanity, or love of finery. tor itself, I. was such 
a stranger to it, that the difficulty was great 
to make me brush my coat, and appear in 

roper trim upon parade. | I: shall wever 
orget the rebuke of my old Colonel, .on a 
morning when the King reviewed a brigade 
of which we made part. ‘Iam no friend 
to extravagance, Ensign Clutterbuck, ’ said 
he; ‘hut, on the day when we are to pass 
before the Sovereign of the kingdom, in the 
name of God I would, have at, least shewn 
him an inch of clean linen.’ 

*« ‘Phus, a stranger to all the ordinary mo- 
tives which lead young mento make the 
army their choice, and without the least de- 
sire to become either a hero or a dandy, I 
really do not know what determined my 
thoughts that way, unless it were the happy 
state of half-pay indolence enjoyed by Cor 
tain Doolittle, who had set up his staff of 
rest in my native village. Every other per- 
son had, or seemed to have, something to do, 
less or more. They did not indeed precisely 
goto school and learn tasks, that last of 
evils in my estimation; but it did not escape 
iny boyish observation, that they were all 
bothered with something or other like duty 
or labour—all but the happy Captain Doo- 
little. The minister had his parish to visit, 
and his preaching to prepare, though per- 
haps he made more fuss than he needed 
about both. The laird had his farming: and 
improving operations to, superintend ;. and, - 
besides, fe had to attend. trustee-meetings, 
and lieutenancy-meetings, and head-courts, 
and meetings of justices, and what not—was 
as carly up, (that I always detested,) and as 
much in the open air, wet and dry, as his 
own grieve, the shop-keeper (the village 
boasted but one of eminence) stdod indeed 

retty much at his ease behind his-counter, 
or his custom was by no means over-bur- 
thensome; but still he enjoyed his\séatus, 
as the Bailie calls it, upon .condition, of 
tumbling all the wares in his booth over and 
over, when any one chose to want a yard of 
muslin, a mouse-trap, an ounce of carraway, 
@ paper of,pins, the Sermons of Mr. Pedea,., 
or the Life of Jack the Giant Queller, (not 
Killer, as usually erroneously. written and 
pronounced.—Sce my Essay on the true. his- 
tory of this worthy, where réal facts have 
in a peculiar degree been obscured by fable.) 
In short, all in the village were sunder the 
necessity, of doing something which they 
would rather have left undone, excepting 
Captain Doolittle, who walked every morn- 
ing in the open street, which formed the high- 
mall of our village, in a blue coat with a red 
neck, and played at whist the whole evening, 
when he could make up a paity. This 
happy vacuity of all employment appeared — 
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to me so delicious; that.it tlie pri- 
may , Whi ‘system 
_of Helvetius, as the minister says, determi- 
ned my infant talentstowurds the profession 
I was destined to ilasttate.. - 

* But who, can form a os estimate 
of their future spects in this deceitful 
world! I was not fong engaged in‘my new 
wean béfore I discovered, that if the 
ndependent indolence of half-pay was a 
paradise, the officer must pass through the 
purgatory of duty and service in order to 
ain admission to it. Captain Doolittle 

ht brush his blue coat with the red ‘neck, 
or'‘leave it unbrushed, at his pleasure ; but 
Ensign Clutterbuck” had ‘no such: option, 
Captain Doolittle might go to bed at ter 
o’clock, if he hada mind ; but the Ensign 
mist make hay? rounds in his turn. oat 
was worse, the Captain might repose under 
the tester of his ‘tent-bed imtil youn; if he 
was so pleased; but the Ensign, God help 
‘him, ‘had to upon paraile at*peep of 
day. As forduty, I made that as easy’as I 
could, had the sergeant to whisper to me 
the words of command, aid bustled through 
as other folksdid. Of'service, I saw enough 
for an indolent ‘man—was buffetted up and 
down the world, and visited both the East 
and West Indies, Egypt, ‘and other distant 
places, which my youth had scarée'dreaméd 
of. The French I saw, and felt too ; witness 
two fingers of my right hand, which one of 
their prey 3: rig me a om off with of sabre 
(as néatly as an hospital surgeon. At ‘i 
the deat of‘ anfold annt, who left me wonid 
fifteen hundred pounds, snugly vested in the 
‘three per ‘cents., gave me'the long-wished- 
for opportunity of retiring, with the prospect 
of enjoying a clean shirt and a guinea ‘four 
times a-week, 


“*For the purpose of commencing my‘new 
way of life, I selected for my veittene the 
“le of Kennaythair, in the south of 
Scotland, celelirated for the ruins of its mag. 
nificent eee. intending there to lead 
ey haere life'in the ‘otiam cum dignitate of 
“half-pay and‘annuity. Iwas not long, how- 
ever, in making the grand discovery, that in 
"order to enjoy leisure, it is absolutely neces. 
‘sary it should be preceded by ‘occupation. 
For some time, it was delightful to wake at 
day-break, dreaming of the reveillée—then 
“to recollect my happy emancipation from 
the slavery that doomed me to start at a 
piece of clattering parchment, turn on my 
other side, damn the parade, and go to sleep 
. _ But even’this enjoyment’ had its 
pag ; and time, Sto it became a 
stock en at my own disposal, began to 
heavy A my hand. 


“Tangled for two days, during which time 


‘peleaning my-gun, ispos 


‘| umacommen intelfigence, to aid him in his 
| Be fora Yelctpeate Monastery, 
rand in acquittance of Indness' presents 


i nddeeste va Pig Sct iamonethcn ot 
"the « st) 
eviotdale,”” a8 the song 2 Shes wel 


e’en. spent three “(véty pleasantly) in: 


hooks over my chimney-piece. 
“ Fhe success of this accidental experiment 


arts. Accordingly Ftook down and cleaned 
my Jandlady’s cuckoo-clock, and in-so.doing, 
silenced that companion of the spring for 
ever and'a day, 


I mounted — he, 
and, inattempting to useit, I very nearly crib- 
bed off, with an inch-and‘half former, -one 
of the ‘fingers which the hussar had deft mie. 

“ Books I tried, both those of the littlecir+ 
culating library, and of’ the ‘more tational 
subscription collection: maintained | by this 
‘intellectial people. “But neither | the slight 


Teading of the one, nor the heavy artillery of 
‘the other, suited mi porpere- always :fell 
asleep at the fourth or :fifth page of history 


or disquisition, and it took. me a mdnth’s 
hard reading 'to wade through a half-bound 
trashy novel, during which I was pestered 
with applications to return ‘the volumes’ by 
every ‘half:bred milliner’s miss about town. 
In short, ‘during the ‘hours when ‘all ‘the 
town besides fiad something to do, 1 had 
nothing “for it, but to walk-in the chirch- 
yard, and whistle till it was dinnertime. 

“ During these promenades, the Ruins ne- 
cessarily forced themselves on my attention, 
and, by ‘degrees, 1 found myself engaged in 
‘studying the more minute ornaments, and 
at length the general plan, of this -noble 
structure. The old sexton aided my dabeurs. 
and gave ‘me his portion of traditional ore. 
‘Every day added something to my”stock of 
knowledge ras g the°ancient ‘state of 
the building ; and at length I made-discove- 
ries concerning the'purpose of ‘several’ de- 
tached and very ruinous: portions of the 
building, the use. of which ‘had hitherto 
been ¢ither unknown altogether, or errone- 
ously explained. 

‘The knowledge which I ‘thus acquired I 
had frequent opportunities of retailmg to 
those visitors w the progress of a Scot- 
tish tour brought ‘to ‘visit this celebrated 
spot. Without encroaching on the privi- 
tege of iny friend the sexton, I became gra- 
dually an assistant ‘Cicerone in the task of 
description and explanation, and often (see- 
‘ing afresh party of visitors arrive) has he 
turned over to me those to whom he had 
told half his story, with the flattering ob- 
servation, ‘What needs I say ony mair 
‘about it? There’s the Captain kens mair 
anent' it than Ido, or ony man in the town.” 
Then ‘would I salute the strangers courte- 
ously, and'expatiate to their astonished minds 


- Llost twenty hooks, and several scores of yards eed pram pier 2 and naves, arches, 
of gut-and-line,and caught not evena minnow. | Gothic and Saxon architraves, mullions and 
“Hunting was out of the question, for the | flying buttresses. It not unfrequently hap- 
“stoma¢h of a horse by no means with [ pened, ‘that ‘an’ acquaintance which com- 
the: pay establishment. When I shot, |'menced in the abbey concluded in the inn, 
_ the shiep) and ploughmen, ‘and my very | which served to relieve the solitude as well 
dog, quizzed me every time that I missed, } as the monotony of my landlady’s shoulder 

w as, generally speaking, every time | of mutton, whether hot, cold, or hashed.” 
il 4 iles, the country gentlemenin| Thus emberked in the deep ‘investigation 
; quarter fike their game, und began to find exposition of local antiquities, our ci- 


talk of prosecutions and interdicts. I did 








devant captain is invited by a traveller, of 


mg it-wpon two | This 


set me on trying my skill ‘in the mechanical. 


tochio the MS. this story is derived. 
sear oveietten tos Geiven fewer he-sennan 

e révolution is-peaceful 
in France, and he seeks to regain the 


pheart of -an-ancestor inurned da: Kennaguhaiy, 
before he finally settles in another religious 
retirement. ‘He ‘tells the Captain “ Phere is 
among the ruins of the western end of the 
Abbey churth, ‘a sort of recess or chapel 
beneath a broken:areh, in the side wallof 
which isa large carved stone, bearing a coat 
of arms, on the dexter side those of Glendin- 
ning, being a cross parted by across indented 
eaiié: couitercharged of the ‘same: and on the 
sinister sthree spur-rowelajfor those of Ave- 
nel: tworanciént families, now almost extinct 
in this a In this . recess, . marked 
by 'the:armorial bédrings, lies. buried a trea- 
sure, and:it:is in order to remove it, that I 
have undertaken niy ~presentijourney.” “ A 
rtreasute !’*echoed I, inastonishment. “ Yes,” 
replied the Monk, “‘ an:mestimable treasure, 
for those who ‘knowhow to use it rightly.” 
‘Ineown'any -ears :did @imgle .a little at the 
word treasure, and that a:handsome tilbury, 
‘with’a‘neatigroom in blue and-scarlet livery, 
haying a smart cockade on his glazed hat, 
seemed as it were to glide across the ruom 
before’ my eyes, while a voice, as of a crier, 
‘pronduneed in ‘my ear, “Captain Clutter- 

tick’s :tilbury—drive up.” ‘But I resisted 
‘the devil, ‘he fied from me. 

** I believe,” -said‘I, ‘‘ all-hidden treasure 
belongs ‘either tothe king’ or the lord of the 
soil ;‘and ‘as “I ~have: served his majesty, I 
cannotconeern m in any adventure which 
may’ have an end-in the Court of Exehequer.” 

“Phe treasure I seek,” ‘said the stranger, 
smiling, ‘will not be envied by princes or 
nobles,—it is simply the lieart of an upright 
man.” “ Ah! Eunderstandyou,” Tanswered, 
“ some relique, forgotten in the confusion of 
the Reformation. I know the me wee yer 
of uasion put upon t jes anc 
Siuibs of saints. I wo the three Kings 
of Cologne.” ‘‘ Fhe teliques which I seek, 
| however,” said the Benedictine, “‘are not pre- 
cisely of that nature. The excellent relative 
whom Fhave already mentioned, ansused his 
leisure hours with putting into form the tra- 
ditions of his family, particularly some remark- 
able circumstances which took place about 
the first breaking: out of the schism of the 
Church in Scotland. He ‘beeame so much 
interested in his own labours, that at length 
he resolved that the heart of one individual, 
the’hero of his tale, should: rest no longer 
in a lend of heresy, now deserted by all 
kindred. As he ‘knew’ where it was << 
sited, he formed the resolution to visit his 
native , for the purpose of recovering 
this valued relique. But age, and at | 
disease, interfered with his resolution, and 
it was on his death-bed that’ he ch me 
to undertake the task im his stead. va- 
rious important events which have crowded 
upon each other, our ruin'and our exile, 


haye for man rs obliged me to postpone 
this detogeted Sar. Why, indeed, transfer 





the reliques of a holy and worthy man4o @ 
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“Revertheless, like many other 


ine € 

now Pp ea Ae corti aa tee 
nent, if any thing in this can be term- 
ols. ‘Tisther will T transport the heart of 


it shall occupy, I will construct my own 
ve.” “* On the ensuing inorning I made 
it my business to see the se “who, fora 
small gratuity, readily grantéd permission of 
search, on condition, however, that. he 
should be present himself, to see that the 
stranger removed nothing of intrinsic value. 
ae banes, and sculls, and hearts, if he 
eon find ony,, he shall be welcome,” said 
chis guardian of the ruined Monastery, 
* there’s plenty a’ about, an’ he’s curious of 
them; but if there be ony picts (meaning 
perhaps pyr) or chalishes, or the like of 
such Popish veshells of gold and silver, de’il 
hae me an I conneeve at their being re- 
moved.” The sexton also stipulated, that 
our researches should take place at night, 
being unwilling to excite observation, or give 
rise to scandal.” 
They dig for and find the relic._— 
ty The object of the Benedictine’s yisit to 
the land of he forefathers being now accom- 
plished, he announced his intention of de- 


ing early in the eusuing day, but. re- 
rieital my Phe to breakfast with hiny 
before his departure. I came accordingly, 
and when we had finished our morning’s 
meal, the priest took me apart, and pulling 
fron his pocket a large bundle of papers, he 
pat them into my hands. ‘“‘ These,” said 

e, Captain Clutterbuck, are genuine Me- 
moirs of the Sixteenth Century, and ex- 
hibit in a singular, and as I think, an inte- 
resting point of view, the manners of that 
period. I am induced to believe that their 
publication will not be an unacceptable pre- 
sent to the British public; and I willingly 
make over to you any profit that may accrue 
from-such a transaetion.” 

The captain, Jike a wise man, though no 
scholar, seeks literary assistance in [ringing 
his bantling into the world, and, for that 

urpose, addresses the renowned author of 

Vaverley ; who undertakes the task of edi- 
tor, and replies £0 him with a dryness wor- 
thy of Cervantes. 

“Dear Captain, —Do not admire, that, not- 
withstanding the distance aid ceremony of 
your address, I return an auswer in the 
terms of familigrity.' |The truth is, your 
origin and nativé country are better known 
tome than hd to rouse: . Yen derive 
your respectable parentage, if I am not 

nilstaben, from a an which has af. 
orded much pleasure, as well as pont, to 


those who have traded to it successfully. 1 


Jaean that part pf the terra incognita which 


2 


js called the province of Utopia. . Its pro- 
ductions, ‘theagh cotkamed hy, anany, fend 
Some who use tea and tobacco without scru- 
ple) as idle and unsubstantial luxsiries, haye 
oe ORBY, PRE sUUReS, .& 
general acceptation, and are sectpily enloysd 


yen by those who express eatest 
scorn and dislike of ‘then in julie. The 
dram-drinker is often the first to be shocked 


at the sinell of spirits—it is usual to hear 


the private book-cases of some grave-seem+ 


the goo father, and beside fhe shrine which |, 
e 
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g men would not brook decent, eyés—and 
ay. 1 gay ot of ike wiae'and sli but 
ord ose most anxioys to seem such, when 
the spring-lock of their library is drawn, 
their velvet cap pulled over their ears, their 
steps insinuated into their turkey slippers, 
are to be found, were their retreats suddenly 
intruded upori, busily engaged -with the last 
new novel. 5 oes 

“Haying told you your country, I must 
next, my dear Captain Gtutterbuck, inake free 
to mention to you your own immediate de- 
scent. You are not to suppose your land of 
prodigies so little known to us as your careful 
concealment of yeur origin would seem to 
imply. But you have it in common with 
many of your country, studiously and anxi- 
ously to hide your connexion with it, There 
is this difference, indeed, betwixt your coun- 
trymen and those of our more material 
world, that many of the most estimable of 
yours, such as an old Highland gentleman 
called Ossian, a monk of Bristol called Row- 
ley, and others, are inclined to pass them- 
selyes as denizens of the land of reality, 
whereas most of our fellow-citizens who de- 
ny their country are such as that country 
would be very willing to disclaim. The es- 
pecial circumstances you mention relating to 
your life and services, mene not upon us. 

ye know the versatility of the unsubstan- 
tial species to which you helong permits 


| them to assume all manner of disguises ; we 


have seen them. apparelled in the caftan of a 
Persian, and the silken robe of a Chinese, 
and are prepared to suspect their real cha- 
racter under every disguise. 

“* [wander from my purpose, which was to 
assure you, that I know you as well as the 
mother who did not bear you, for Mac- 
Duff's peculiarity sticks to your whole race. 
You are net born of woman, unless, indeed, 
in that figurative sense, in which the cele- 
brated Maria Edgeworth may be termed mo- 
ther of thé finest family in England. You 
belong, sir, to the Editors of the land of Uto- 
pia, a sort of personsfor whom I have the high- 
est esteemn. How is it possible it should be 
otherwise, when you reckon among your cor- 
poration the sage Cid Hamet Benengeli, the 
short-faced president of the Spectator’s 
club, poor Ben Silton, and many ethers, who 
have acted-as gentlemen yshers to works 
which have chased our heaviest, and.added 
wings to our lighest hours. 

“* What I baye remarked as peculiar to Edi- 
tors of the.class in which J yenture'to enrol 
you, is the happy combination of fortuitous 
circumstances which usually put you in pos- 
session of the works which you have the 
wogdnese te bring into public notice. One 
walks on the sea-shore, and a svave casts on 
Tand a small ¢ylindrieal nek or casket, oe 
taining a manuseript m damaged wi 
sea water, which is with iid ulty decypher- 
ed, and so forth. Another steps:-into a 


chandler’s shop to purchase a pound.of but-| Court 


ter, and behold! the’ waste paper on which 
it is laid is the manuscript of.a cabalist. 


third is so fortunate as te obtain from a wo- 
man who lets lodgings, the curious contents 


BTERES. 
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oF ap.antique bureau, the property of a sle- 
coe odger.. All pee une winly pos- 
sible occurrences; bi now, not hoy, 
‘they seldoun occur to any Editors saye those 
of your country... .AtJeast J cén answer for 
myself, that in my solitary walks by the sea 
I never saw it cast ashore any thing but 
dulse and tangle, and now and on. deceas- 
ed star-fish ;: my. landlady ‘never presented 
me with any manuscript save her cursed bill; 
and the most. interesting of my diseoxeries 
in the way of waste-paper, was finding a fa- 
vourite passage of ane of own novels 
wrapt round an ounce of snuff. ..No, Cap- 
tain, the funds from which I have drawn my 
power of amusing the public, have beeu 

ought otherwise than by fortuitous adven- 
ture. Ihave buried myself in libraries, 10 
extract from the nonsense of ancient days 
new nonsense of my own. I have turner 
oyer volumes, which, from.the pot-hooks I 
was obliged to decypher, might haye been 
the. cabalistic. manuscripts, of Cornelius 
Agrippa, although I“ never saw the door 
open and the devil come in.”. But all the 
domestic inhabitants of the libraries. were 
disturbed by. the vehemence of my studies— 


From my research the boldest spider fled, 
And motiss, retreating, trembled as I read. 


‘From this learned sepulchre I emerged 
like the Mavician in the Persian Tales from 
his twelverionth’s residence in the mountain, 
not like hitn to soar over the heads of the 
multitude, but to mingle in their crowd, and 
to'elbow atnongst the throng, making my 
js from the highest society to the lowest, 
undergoing the scorn, or, what is harder to 
brook, fie peroeens condescension of the 
one, and enduting the vulgar familiarity of the 
Other,—and all, you will say,. for what ?— 
to collect materials for one of those manu- 
scripts with which mere chance so often ac- 
commodates your countrymen; in other 
words, to write a successful novel.—‘ O, 
Athenians, how hard to labour to deserve 
your praise !” 

We now come to the Benedictine’s MS. 
The Monastery brings us acquainted: with 
the families of Avenel and Glendinning. ‘The 
former consists of Julian, Avenel, a border 
Baron, dark and uaprincipled, who on his 
brother’s death usurps his possessions to the 
prejudice of his widow and infant daughter, 
an infant born on Halloween and conse- 
quently gifted with the power of seeing the 
invisible world. The mother and child, ac- 
cormpanied .by two faithful adherents, old 
Martin, and Tib Tacket, seek refuge with 
the widew Glendinning of Glendearg, whose 
husband was slain at Biakie, and whose two 
sons: Halbert and Edward are of years tobe 
companions .to.Mary Avenel. . They are 
AKixk-yassals of the monastery of St. ley. 
whose Abbot Boniface, and Su io Eustace, 
are prominent , personages in. the romance. 
The pther leading characters are Sir Peircie 
Shafton, an Euphuist, wha has fled from the 
of Elizabeth; and carries’ the fantastic 





amguage of -Lilly.and the dandysm of that 
A ped the wilds of, Scotlansl, . Christie of 


}Chat-hill, a Border rider of an inferior degree 
to William of Deloraine, and.even to the Red 
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Reiver of Westburn-flat. Mysie Happer the 
miller’s —: is also a conspicuous figure; 
andthe i himself, the Earls of Murray 
and Morton, Warden the reformed preacher, 
Monks, Hostellers, Freebooters, &c., fill up 
the scene. But the most im it being of 
all is “‘ The White Maid of Avenel,”’ a spe- 
cies of Banshee, who takes an active part on 
all the great emergencies which befall the fa- 
mily whose name she bears. These are the 
dramatis persone. The landscape of the chief 
seat of the romance is worthy of Walter 
Scott. 

** Glendearg was a lonely tower of small 
dimensions, yet larger than those which oc- 
curred in the village, as intimating that, in 
case of assault, the proprietor would have to 
rely upon his own unassisted strength. ‘Two 
or three miserable huts, at the foot of the 
fortalice, held the bondsmen and tenants of 
the feuar. The site was a beautiful green 
knoll, which started up suddenly in the very 
throat of a wild and narrow glen, and which, 
being surrounded, save on one side, by the 
winding of asimall stream, afforded a position 
of considerable strength. But the great 
security of Glendearg, for so the place was 
called, lay in its secluded and hidden situa- 
tion. To come at the Tower, it was neces- 
sary to travel three miles up the glen, cross- 
ing about twenty times the little stream 
which, winding through the narrow valley, 
encountered at every hundred yards the op- 
position of a rock or precipitous bank on the 
one side, which altered its direction, and 
caused it to shoot off in an oblique direction 
to the other. The hills which ascend on each 
side of this glen are very steep, and rise 
boldly over the stream, which is thus impri- 
soned within their barriers. The sides of 
the glen are impracticable for horse, and are 
‘only td be traversed by means of the sheep 
aes s which lie along their sides. It would 

e difficult to suppose that.a road so hope- 
less and so diffieult could lead to any habita- 
tion more important than the summer sheal- 
ing of ashepherd. Yet the glen, though 
lonely and difficult of access al sterile, was 
not then absolutely void of beauty. The 
turf which occupied the little plain ground 
on the sides of the stream, was as close and 


verdant as if it had ied the scythes of 
a hundred gardeners once a fortnight ; and it 
was garnished with an embroidery of daisies 


and wild flowers, which the scythes would 
certainly have destroyed. The little brook, 
now eonfined betwixt closer limits, now left 
at large to chuse its course through the 
narrow valley, danced carelessly: on from 
stream td pool, light and unturbid, as that 


better class of spirits who their way 
through life, yielding to insurmountable ob- 


stacles, but-as far from ro subdued b 
them as the sailor who meets by chance wi 
an unfavourable wind, and shapes his course 
so as to be driven back as little as ' 
** The mountains, as they would been 
called in England, Scotticé the deep braes, 
rose abruptly over the little here: 
senting the grey face of a » from whi 
the turf had been pecled by the torrents, 


and. there = little patches of wood 
and copse, which had escaped the waste of 


the cattle and the sheep and the feuars, and 
which, naturally up the beds of 
empty torrents, or occupying tlie. concave 
recesses of the bank, gave ut once beauty 
and variety to the landscape. Above these 
scattered woods rose the hill, ‘in barren, but 
te majesty ; the dark rich hue, Mtg 
ly in autumn, contrasting beautifully with 
the thickets of oak and birch, the mountain 
ashes and thorns, the alders and quivering 
aspens, which chequered and varied the des- 
cent, and not less with the dark-green and 
velvet turf, which composed the level part of 
the narrow glen. Yet, though thus embel- 
lished, the scene could neither be strictly 
termed sublime or beautiful, and scarcely 
even picturesque or striking. But its ex- 
treme solitude pressed on the heart; the 
traveller felt that uncertainty whither he was 
going, or in what so wild a path was to termi- 
nate, which, at times, strikes more on the 
imagination than the grand features of a 
show-scene, when you know the exact dis- 
tance of the inn where your dinner is be- 
spoken, and at the moment preparing. 

“As our Glendearg did not abound in 
mortal visitants, superstition, that it might 
not be absolutely destitute of inhabitants, 
had peopled its recesses with beings belong- 
ing to another world. ‘The savage and ca- 
pricions Brown Man of the Moors, a being 
which seems the genuine descendant of the 
northern dwarfs, was supposed to be seen 
there frequently, especially after the autum- 
nal equinox, when the fogs were tliick, and 
objects not easily distinguished. The Scot- 
tish fairies, too, a whimsical, irritable, and 
mischievous tribe, who, though at times ca- 
priciously benevolent, were more frequently 
adverse to mortals, were also supposed'to have 
formed a residence in a particularly wild recess 
of the glen, of which the real name was, in al- 
lusion to that circumstance, Corrie nan Shian, 
which, in corrupted Celtic, signifies the 
Hollow of the Fairies. But the neighbours 
were more cautious in speaking about this 
place, and avoided giving it a name, from an 
idea common then thro all the British 
and Celtic provinces of Scotland, and still 
retained in many places, that to speak either 
good or ill of this capricious race of super- 
natural beings, is to provoke their resent- 
ment, and that secrecy and silence is what 
they chiefly desire from those who may in- 
t upon their revels, or discover their 
haunts. A mysterious terror was thus at- 
tached to the little dale, which afforded ac- 
cess from the broad valley of the Tweed, up 
the little glen we have described, to the for- 
talice called the Tower of Gl . Be- 

ond the knoll, where, as we have said, the 
ittle tower was situated, the hills grew more 
steep; and narrowed on the slender brook, so 
ee we et Ns cantly art 
glen terminated in a wild water-fall, where a 
slender thread of water dashed in a precipi- 
— line of foam over ‘two or three ‘preci- 
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The lady of Avenel, onthe fall of her for- 
tunes, seeks refuge with the widow Glen- 

. She is secretly of the reformed 
religion, but dies before her daughter is old 





enowgh to be instructed in the sacred truths 
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ara mall the Bible, a copy of which is 
however left as an heir-lgom ; though the pos- 
session of the scrip the vulgar tongue, 
was in these days a heinous offence in the 
eyes of the church. Accordingly, one of the 
monks of St. Mary’s having discovered this 
secret volume, declaims on the itnpiety of 
keeping it, and carries it from Glendearg for 
the Monastery. His adventures on the road 
are thus rel 

“* Notwithstanding the haste which the 
Monk as well as his mule made to return to 
better quarters than they had left at the head 
of Glendearg ; notwithstanding the eager 
desire Father Philip had to be the very 
first who should acquaint the Abbot that a 
copy of the book they most dreaded had 
been found within the Halidome, or patri- 
mony of the Abbey ; notwithstanding, more- 
over, certain feelings which induced him to 
hurry as fast as possible through the gloomy 
and evil-reputed glen, still the difficulties of 
the road, and the rider’s want of habitude of 
quick motion were such, that twilight came 
upon him ere he had nearly cleared the nar- 
row valley. 

“It was indeed a gloomy ride. The two 
sides of the valley were so near, that at 
every double of the river the shadows from 
the western sky fell upon, and totally ob- 
scured, the eastern bank ; the thickets of 
copsewood seemed to wave with a portentous 
agitation of boughs’ and leaves, and tlie 
very sc’ and scaurs seemed higher and 

rimmer than they had appeared to the 
Monk while he was travelling in day-light, 
and in company. Father Philip was heart- 
ily rejoiced when, emerging from the nar- 
row glen, he gained the open valley of the 
Tweed, which held on its majestic course 
from current to pool, and from pool stretch- 
ed away to other currents, with a dignity 
peculiar to itself amongst the Scottish rivers. 

“ The Monk, insensible to beauties which 
the age had not rded as deserving of 
notice, was nevertheless, like a prudent ge- 
neral, pleased to find himself out of the nar- 
row glen in which the enemy might have 
stolen upon him unperceived. He drew up 
his bridle, reduced his mule to her natural 
and luxurious amble, instead of the agitatin 
and broken trot at which, to his no sma 
inconvenience, she had hitherto proceeded, 
and, wiping his brow, gazed forth at leisure 
on the broad moon, which, now mingling 
with the lights of evening, was riding over 
field and forest, village and fortalice, and, 
above all, over the stately Monastery, seen 
far and dim amid the yellow light. 

“ The worst part of this magnificent view, 
in the Monk’s apprehension, was that the 
Monastery stood on the opposite side of the 
river, and that of the many fine bridges which 
have since been built across that classical 
stream, not one then existed.” ‘There was, 
however, a drawbridge: but the bridge- 
keeper is hostile to the Abbey, and will 
not let it down for the Monk, who, obliged 
to ride lower down in order to cross the 
stream, finds a female in distress at the ford. 

“ To express himself by signs, the 
common language of all nations, the caul- 
tious Sacristan first pointed to the river, 
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then to his mule’s crupper, and then made, 
as gracefully as he could, a sign to induce 
the fair solitary to: mount behind him. 
She seemed to understand his meaning, for 
she rose up as if to accept his offer, and 
while the good Monk, who, as we have 
hinted, was no great cavalier, laboured, with 
the pressure of the right leg and the use of 
the left rein, to place his mule with her side 
to the bank in such a position that the lady 
might mount with ease, she rose from the 
ground with rather portentous activity, and 
at one bound sate behind the Monk upon 
the animal, much the firmer rider of the 
two. ‘The mule by no means seemed to ap- 

rove of this double burthen ; she bounded, 
Potted, and would soon have thrown Father 
Philip over her head, had not the maiden 
with a firm hand detained him in the saddle. 

“ At length the restive brute changed her 
humour; and, from refusing to budge off 
the spot, suddenly stretched her nose home- 
ward, and dashed into the ford as. fast as 
she could scamper. A new terror now in- 
vaded the Monk’s mind—the ford seemed 
unusually deep,the water eddied off in stro’ 
ripple from the counter of the mule, a 
began to rise upon her side. _ Philip lost his 
presence of mind, which was at po time his 
most ready attribute, the mule yielded to the 
weight of the current, and as the rider was 
not attentive to keep her head turned up the 
river, she drifted downward, lost the ford 
and her footing at once, and began to swim 
with her head down the stream. And what 
was sufficiently strange, at the same moment, 
notwithstanding the extreme peril, the dam- 
sel began to sing, thereby increasing, if any 
thing could increase, the bodily fear of the 
worthy Sacristan. 
i. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 
Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 
We have roused the night raven, I heard him 


croak, . 

As we plashed along beneath the oak 

That flings its broad branches so far: and .so 
wide, 

Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 

“ Who wakens my nestlings,” the raven he 
said 

“ My beak shall ere morn in his blood be red, 

For a blue swolen corpse is a dainty meal, 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the 
eel,” 


3. ; 
swim we, the moon shines bright, 


There's a golden on the distant t; 
There's a silver 8 on the alders * 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank. 


I see the , both turret.and tower, 
It is all astir for the vesper hour ; 
The Monks for the chapel are leaving each cell, 


But where's Father Philips should toll the bell ? 


Merrily swim ‘we, the moon shines bright, 

Downward we. drift through shadow and light, 

Under yon rock the eddies sleep, 

Calm and silent, dark atid deep. 

The Kelpy has risen from the fathorless pool, 

He has lighted his candle of death and of dool : 

Look, Father, 60k, and you'll laugh to see 

How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 
i 4 


Good luck to “ i 
pried your fishing, whom watch ye to 
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A man of mean or a man of might? 

Is it layman or priest that must float in your 
cove, 

Or lover who crosses to visit his love ? 

Hark ! heard ye the Kelpy reply as we passed,— 

“« God's blessing on the warder, he lock'd the 
bridge fast! “ 

All that come to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or layman, lover or monk,” 

* How long the damsél might have conti- 
nued to sing, or where the terrified Monk's 
journey might have ended, is uncertain. 
As she sung the last stanza, they arrived at, 
or rather in, a broad tranquil sheet of water, 
caused by a strong wier or dam head, run- 
ning across the river, which dashed in a broad 
cataract over the barrier. The mule, whe- 
ther from choice, or influenced by the suc- 
tion of the current, made to the cut 
intended to supply the convent mills, and 
entered it half swimming half wading, and 
pitching the unlucky Monk to and fro in the 
saddle at a fearful rate. 

** As his person flew hither and thither, 
his garment became loose, and in an effort 
to retain it, his hand lighted on the volume of 
the Lady of Avenel whith was in his bosom. 
No sooner had he grasped it, than his com- 
panion pitched him out of the saddle into 
the stream, where, still keeping her hand on 
his collar, she gave him two or three good 
souses in the watery fluid, so as to ensure 
that eve rt of Kim had its share of wet- 
ting, and then quitted her hold when he was 
so near the side that hy-a slight effort (of a 
great one he was incapable), he might 
scramble on shore. This accordingly he ac- 
complished, and turning ‘his eyes to see 
what had become of his extraordinary com- 

ion, she was no where to be'seen, but 
still he heard as if’ from the' surface of the 
river, and mixing with the noise of the wa- 
ter breaking over the dam head, a fragment 
of her wild song, which seemed to run thus : 


Landed—ianded ! the black book hath won, 

Else had you seen Berwick with morning sun ! 

Sain ye, and save ye, and blythe mot ye be, 

For seldom they land that go swimming with 
me, 

** The ecstasy of the Monk’s terror could 
be endured na longer ;, his*head grew dizzy, 
and, after s ering 0 Sow.stepe command ont 
running himself against a wall, he sunk down 
in a state of insensibility.” - ; 

This is a fair specimen of the romance, 
and will convey to our readersa ct 
idea of its. character :—the whole being a 
mixed description of the manners of the 
—_ Cans with a master er and 

supernatural interference, unexplained in 
the sequel by any reference to human action. 
The bible, is reconveyed by magic to Glen- 
. There is much drollery in the poor 
Monk’s behaviour when carried before his 
Abbot.— MTS ~ 

“ What betwixt coldand fright the afflicted 
Sacristan stood hefore his Superior, 
on the friendly arm of the convent miller, 
drenched with .water, and scarce, able to 
utter a syllable. ., 

After various at tempts to speak, the first 
words he uttered were, ‘ 

‘¢ Swim we merrily—the moon shines bright.” 
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“‘ Swim we merrily !” retorted the Abbot 
indignantly, ‘‘a merry night have ye chosen 
for swimming, and a ing salutation to 
your Superior !” 

“‘ Our brother.is bewildered,” -said Eus- 
tace ; ‘‘ speak, Father Philip, how is it with 

ou?” 
r ** Good luck to your fishing," — 


continued the Sacristan, with a most dolo- 
rous attempt at the tune of his strange com- 


panion. 

“Good luck to your fishing !” repeated the 
Abbot, still more surprised and displeased ; 
“**by my halidome he is drunken with wine, ° 
and comes .to our presence with his jolly 
catches in his throat. If bread and water 
can cure this folly ”"— 

“ With pardon, venerable father,” 
said the Sub-Prior, “ of water our brother 
has had enough; and methinks, the confu- 
sion of his-sye is rather that of terror, than 
of aught unbecoming his profession. Where 
didst thou find hizn, Hob Miller?” 

** An it please, your reverence, I did go 
but to shut the sluice of the mill—and as I 
was going to shut the sluice, I heard some- 
thing groan near to me—but judging it was 
one of Giles .Fletcher’s hogs, for so please 
you, he never shuts his gate, I caught up 
my lever,.and was about—Saint Mary for- 
give me!—to strike where I heard the 
sound, when, as. the saints. would have it, 
I heard, the second just like that ofa 
living nian. So I.ealled up my knaves, and 
fond the Father Sacristan lying wet and 
‘senseless under the wall of our kiln. So 
soon as we brought him to himself a bit, 
he oper to be brought to your reverence, 
but I.doubt/me, his wits have gone.a bell- 
wavering by the road. Jt was: but now that 
he spoke in somewhat better form.’ 

* Well!” said Brother Eustace, “thou 
hast done.weM Hob Miller; only ‘begone 
now, and remember a second time, to pause, 
ere you strike in the dark.” 

“ Please your reverence, it shall be a 
lesson to me,” said the miller ; “not to mis- 
take a holy man for a hog again, so long as 
Ilive.’” And making a bow with profound 
humility, the miller withdrew. 

* And now that this. churl is gone, Fa- 
ther Philip,” said Eustace, “‘ wilt thou tell 
our venerable Superior what ails thee ? art 
a vine. gravatus, man? if bo, we will 
ve thee to. thy. cell. ‘‘ Water! water! 
not wine,” muttered the exhausted Sacristan. 
“ Nay,” saidthe Monk, “‘if that be thy com- 
pines wine may perhaps cure thee ;” and 

reached him a cup, which the patient 
drank off to his benefit. ‘* And now,” 
said the Abbot, “‘let his garments be changed, 
or rather let him be carricd to the infirmary ; 
for it will prejudice our health, should we 
hear his narrative while he, stands there, 
steaming like a rising hoar-frost.” * * 

“I wish hiri_no worse lesson,” said the 
Sacristan, “than to go swimming merrily 
down the river with a ghost behind, and 
Kelpie’s night-crows and mud-cels all wait- 
ing to have.a snatch at him. 

Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright ! 
Good luck'to your fishing, whom watch you to- 





night ~~ 








* Brother Philijy,” PUR: “We 


exhort ' thee tty t Ta 
thyself; and baiist sii ote ee 
thy mind ;—it is ting the 


devil's.” * i will essay, father,” 
sdid the Sacristan, bu he é hangs by 
my memory like a burr ina beggar’ 
it mingles with the Pialter—-the te very ath of 
the convent seem: ;to repeat. the words, and 
Jingle to:the tumeis and; weres you to: put 
me to death at this _very moment, itis: my 
belief f should’ die, singing it Naw swim 
we merrily -Sit.is.as it were a:spell upon 
me.” He then again begin towwvarble 

* Good lack to your fishing.” 
Antt checking ‘himself in’ the’ train With dif- 
ficulty, he exclaimed, **It is toé certain—T 
ain bag a fost’ priest! “Swim. we wmérrily—I 


will sing if at the ath miss—Woe is me. 
ishall na ‘all the re itaijider oF my lifé,’ and 
ytt never beable to cliange the tulfe!” ‘The 
lvonest Abbot fied, ‘he’ Knew maiiy, uf 
on t a 


Kood fellow in the same con 
chicladed the remark with “hp! ho! fio!” 
for hig reverence, as the ler may partly 
ltave observed, was one of those dull folks 


who love a q Oke. 
“ The Sass Well acquainted with his 


Stiperior’s Our, endeavoured to join in 
a bt his unfortunate sir interte e€ ited 
agains 
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sighed reeply,. but: knew caper = 

vail. He retired tired therefore to his tell, to 
how far, ay migh ght be-abje tu delve 
the s of th € syren tune which haunt- 


“over a 
ict our 


Bein efi attribites | are more =y at deye- 
lepediat o extract. 
* Me ‘arri gth in a narrow and se- 
ravine, which ran 
, ahd Contributed a scan- 
ty rivulet to. the supply of the brook with 
which Glendearg is watered. Up this he 
sped with: the same precipitate haste which 
had mirked his departure from the tower, 
nor did he pause and look around, tintil he 
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the fountain from which the rie 

hep rise. 4 

“Here Halbert stopped. short, and cast 
& gloomy, and .almost.a glance 
around him. A huge rock rose in front, 
from a cleft of oy grew a wild holly-tree, 
whose dark green branches rustled over the 
spring which arose beneath. . The banks vs 
either hand rose i and approac 
each other so closely, it was ph ps en 
the sun was in its meri dian height, andd 
the summer solstice, that, its rage gould ren 
a: bottom. of the, chasm in 
stood. : But it, was, now, aman 
hour. was noon, so, that the unwonted reflec- 


fountain. 

“Tie the season and. the bong,” oa m 
bert to himself ;..‘‘ and. now I au an 
hecome vive than Ti with all his pains ! 
‘Mary, should. see he alone is fit to 
be consulted, a S es by,her side, and hang 
over her as, she. reads, and, point out, ae 
‘word and every. letter. And she loves, me 
better than him—lI am, sure; she does—for 
she comes of noble blood, and. scorns slat 

and co And dot "myself not stand 
here slot “ny stoait ag, any priest. of 
them one at {fear a woe 

mires apt 8 as. Ys Avene 

‘dured the vision, al ae tad ain ?— 
bef Wa can .it: do, to. me,..who am aman of. 


tan | the hélléw-tree, and ay often to the fittle 
fountain, ig at the same time, with a 
determined voiee, the following rhyme : 
“Thrice to the holly brake— 
Thrice to the wel] :— 
I bid-thee awake, 
White Maid of Avenel! 


being: in form like 
to ourselves, but so different in faculties and 
nature, that we can neither understand its 
parpeors nor calculate its means of purst- 


«Halbert stood silent and gasped for breath, 





his hairs erecting theinselves on his head— 
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th and limb, and Imve b ny far 
er’s sword ? Docs . ™y. ling o my. 
peice pri “ at the hp, thought of, calling upa 
} pai saul ag how should I :face.a 
sh and blood; oh Be the 
p soul. (ot he pene Til make 
Too! oie 
pre leathern b or buskin, 
from he foot, planted himself in a 
firm. .p , Sword,, and 
first lo i sround fo: ro ig his resolution, 
he towel times deliberatcly towards 


his Syetar ropes is eyes atacenn as a thé 

sole remaining sign of his late determined 
ini omg his sword pointed towards the ap- 
At leagth with @ yoice of ineffable 


poierrie the" White’ Lafly, for by that 
naine we shall distinguish this being, sung, 
or rather chatinted, the following lines :-— 

és Yonge ath the dark eye, wherefore did’st thou 

me ? 
ee art thou here; if terrors can appal 
thee? 
He that seeks to deal with us must know nor 
féar, nor failin 


gs To coward and coenth ooh speech is dark, our 


gifts are unavailing. 
The breese that breught we hither now, must 


, . sweep Egyptian ground. 
The flesey..9 Sloud on which I ride for Araby is 


The wee did is drifting by, the breeze sighs 
for my sta 

For I must stila thousaid miles before the close 
of da 

** The fe LE of Halbert began once 
more to give way to his resolution, and he 
gated voice enough to say, though with a 
altering dtcent, ‘In the ndme of God, 
‘what art thou?” The diiswer was in me- 
lody of a different tone aiid measure. 

“ What I am I nitst not show— 

What I am thou could’st not know— 

“Something betwixt heaven and hel— 

Bomiethiie that neither stood rior’ fell— 

Something that through thy wit orwill 

Muay work thee good— may work thee ill, 

Neither substance quite, nor shadow, 

‘Haunting lonely moor and meadow, 
Dancing by the hanated apring, 
yer onthe whir ene 8 wing ; 

Aping.in fantastic , 
very change of human passion, 

While o’er our frozen minds they pass, 

Like shadows from thé mirror’d glass. 

Wayward; fickle is our mood, 

Hovering betwixt bad ahd good, 

Happier than brief-dated mat, 

Living ten times o'er his span ; 

Far less happy, for we have.” 

Help nor hope beyond the grave 

Man awakes to joy or sorrow; . 

Our’s the ‘that knows no morrow. 

This is all that. can show— 

This is all ane thou may’st know.” 

“The paused, and seemed tp 
await an, pate but, a8 Halbert hesitated 
how to frame his speech, the vision seemed 
gradually to fade, and become more and 
more incoporeal, Justly.. guessing, this, to 
be, a sympton of her. disappearance, Halbert 

hiniself to say-—** Lady, .. when I 
vier you in theglen, and when you brought 
back the blaék book of Mary of Avenel, 
i oe say I should otie day lelirn 


me The White Lady replied, 
Fen ma I taught thee ‘the word and the 


dele ’ 


To ~ ay me here byt 
But thou hast loved Soe hemos the herp, and. eat, 
a my, 
And.thou hast loved the cane a sword, 
More than gnod text and ho 
And thou hast loved the deer, te. 
More than the lines andgthe letters lack ; 
And thou art a ranger | moss and wood, 





And scornest the nurture of gentle blood.” 
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““Fwitt’do~ so no longer, fair maiden,” 
sait Halbert’; “I desire to learn; and thou 
didst promise me, that when I did'so desire, 
thou wouldst be my helper ; I'am no longer 
afraid of my bares and T am no longer 
regardless of instriction,” As he eon 
these words. the figure of the White’ Maiden. 
grew gratually as distinct as it had been at 
first ; aid what had well nigh‘ faded into an 
ill-defined and colourless shadow, again as- 
sumed an appearance at least of corporeal 
consistency, the hues were less 
vivid, and the outline of the figure less dis- 
tinct and defined,—so at least it seemed to 
Halbert,—than those of an ordinary inhabi- 
tant of the earth. “ Wilt thou grant my 
request,” he said, “fair Lady, and give to 
my keeping the holy book which Mary of 
peter ww. so often wept for?” 

“The White Lady replied, . 
“Thy craven fear my.truth accused, 
Thine idlehood my trust abused ; 
He that draws to r late, 
Must sleep without, or burst the gate. 
There is'a star for thee which burn’d, 
Its influence wanes, its course is turn’d ; 
Valour and constancy. alone 
Can bring thee’ back the chance that’s flown,”’ 


“« If [have been a loiterer, Lady,” answer- 
ed young Glendinning, “ thou shalt now find 
me willing t pr 
speed. er tho 


forward with double 
ights have filled my mind, 

other thoughts have engaged my heart within 
a brief period—and by heaven, other orcupa- 
tions shall henceforward fill up my time. 
I have lived in this day the space of years— 
Tcame hither a boy+I will retarn a man— 
aman, such as may conversé not only with 
his own kind, but with whatever God _per- 
mits to be visible to him. Iwill learn the 
contents of that mysterious volume—I will 
learn why the Lay of Avenel loved it— 
why the priests feared, and would have sto- 
len ity ao twiee recover it from 
their hands.—What’ mystery is wrapt in it? 
—Speak, I conjure thee.” The Lady as- 
sumed an air pevalieety: sad and ‘solemn, as, 
drooping her head, and folding her arms on 
her bosom, she replied : 

‘€ Within that awful volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries! 

Happiest they of human race, 

To God-has granted grace 

To » ta feer, toli ? to pray, 

"Fo lift the lateh, and force the way: 
. And better had they ne'er been born, 

Who read to doubt, ar read. to scorn.” 


“Give me the Lady,” said 
Cane te. they cal y: young 


t me idle —they 


“Many a fathom dark and dees 
I have laid the book tosleep 3” 


Ethereal fires around it glowing — 
Ethereal music‘ever — 
The sacred\pledge of Heav’na 


All things revere, = 
Each in his 2 ; 
Save nae "twas giv’n : 


ne’er seen by mortal eye.” 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETERES. 


hand to the White Lady. Bi airy 

*« Pearest thou to go with me?” she said, 
as his hand trembled’ at the soft and cold 
touch of her cwn— 

«* Fearest thon to go with me? 

Still it is free to thee 

A peasant to dwell ; 

Thou may’st drive the dull steer, 

And chace the king’s deer, 

But never more come near 

This haunted well.” 

** If what thou sayest. be true,” said the 
undaunted boy, ‘‘ my destinies are higher 
than thine. own. ‘There shall’ be neither 
well nor wood which I dare not visit. No 
fear of auglit, ‘natural or supernatural, shall 
bar my path through my native valley.” 

“* He liad searce uttered the words when 
they both descended through the earth, with 
a rapidity which took away Halbert’s breath 
‘and every other sensation, saving that of 
being hurried on with the utmost velocity. 
At'length they stopped with a shock so sud- 
den, that the mortal journeyer through this 
unknown space must have been thrown 
down with violence, had he not been up- 
held by his superiatifal companion. 

““Tt was more tlan’a minute, ere, lookin 
aroutid him, he beheld a grotto, or nat 
cavern, composed of the most splendid spars 
and crystals, which returned-in-a thousand 
pristnatic hues the light of a brilliant flame 
that. glowed'on an altar of alabaster. ‘This 
altar, with its fire, formed the central point 
of the grotto, which was of a round form, 
and very high in the roof, pee 
some respects the dome of a cafhedral. 
Corresponding to the four points of the 
compass, there went off four long galleries 
or arcades, constructed of the same brilliant 
materials with the dome itself, and the’ ter- 
mination of which was lost in darkness. 

** No human imagination can conceive, or 
words sufficé to deserilie, the glorious ra- 
diance, which shot fiercely forth by the flame, 
was returned from so many hundred thou- 
sand points of reflection, afforded by the 
sparry pillars and their numerous angular 
crystals. The fire itself did not rémain 
steady and unmoved, but rose and’ fell, 
sometimes ascending in a brilliant pyramid 
of condensed flame half way up the lofty 
expanse, and failing into a softer and 
more rosy hue, and hovering as it were on 
the surface of the altar'to collect its strength 
for anotlier brilliant exertion. There‘ was 
no visible fuel by whieh it was fed, nor did 
it emit either smoke or vapour of any kind. 
What was of all the most remarkable, thé 
black-velame.so often mentioned lay not only 
unconstimed, ‘but ‘untouched in the slightest 

amid this ity of fire, which, 
while it'séemed ‘to beef force sufficient to 
melt adamant, had no ‘effect’ whatever on 
the sacred book thus subjected to its utmost 
influence. 

“ The -White Lady, having paused long 
enough to let young Glenili take'a coin- 
plete survey of what was around him, now 
said, in her usual chaunt,— 

“ Here lies the volumeé thou boldly hast sought; 





| Touch it and take te "twill dearly be bongiit.” 


“Pamiliarized in some degree with marvels, 
and desperately desirous of ‘shewing ‘the 
courage he had boasted, Halbert plunged 
his hand, without hesitation, iito the flame, 
trusting to the rapidity of the motion, to 
snatch out the volume before'the fite could 
greatly affect him. But he was greatly dis- 
appointed. The flame instantly ught upon 
his‘sleeve, and though hie withdrew his hand 
immediately, yet his arm was 80 dréadfully 
scorched, that he had well nigh screamed 
with pain. He 0 deer the’ natural ex- ‘ 
pressron of anguish, however, and only iri- 
timated the agony which he felt by a contor- 
tion and a muttered groan. White 
Lady passed her cold hand over his arm, 
and, ere she had finished the following me- 
trical chaunt, his pain had entirely gone, and 
no mark of the scorching was visible 

“ Rash thy deed, 
Mortal weed 

To immortal flames applying ; 
Rasher trust 
Has thing of dust, 

On his own weak worth relying : 

Strip thee of such fences vain, 

Strip, and prove thy luck again ” 


| Obedient to what he understood to be the 
meaning of his conductress, Halbert bared 
his arm to the shoulder, throwing down the 
remains of his sleeve, which no sooner touch- 
ed the floor on which he ‘stood’ than it col- 
lected itself together, shrivelled’ itself up, 
and was without any visible fire rediiced to 
light tinder, which a suddén breath of wind 
ge into empty space:’ The White 

¥, observing the surprise of the youth, 
immediately repeated—. 

‘* Mortal warp and mortal woof, 

Cannot brook this charmed roof ; 

All that mortal art lath wrought, 

In our’cell returns to nought, 

The tuolten gold returns to clay, 

The polish’d diamond melts away; ~ 

Allis alter’d, all is flown, “ 


Nought stands fast but truth alone. 
Not for that, thy, give ojer, 
Courage! prove thy chance once more.” 


a Emboldened by a wards, oaneiteden 

made a@ secon effort, 4 , unging 
his. bare arm into. the flaiie, took oat the 
sacred volume without fe either heat or 
inconvenience of any kind. Astonished, and 
almost terrified at his ownsuceess, he beheld 
the flame collect itself, and shoot up into one 
long and final stream, which seemed as if it 
would ascend to the roof of the vaverti, 
-_ then, i ae ner became to- 

ing ul "deepest. dark 

satnedhs but Halbert had’ ne ‘tine to com 
sider his aemations And — Lady had 
already caught his'hand, andthey ascended 
fo upPer awit thee tly Wi 
which they had sunk into the earth, 

“ 'Phey.gtood by the fountain inthe Corri- 
nan-shian: when they emerged from the 
bowels:of the earth, but on casting a bewil- 
dered glance around him, the youth was 
surprised ito observe, that the shadows had 
fallen ‘far to the east, and that the day was 
well nigh spent. He on his conduc- 


tress for hae seg omp nt her figure began 
to fade before jhis’ eyes—her checks grew 





! 











paler, her. features less distinct, her form 
became shadowy, and bl itself with, the 
inist which was ascending the hollow rayine. 


What had’ late the. symmetry of form, and 
the delicate, yet clear hues of. feminine 


beauty, now resembled the flitting and pale 
ghost of some maiden who has died for love, 
as it is seen indistinctly and by moon-light, 
by her perjared lover.” 


This produces a great change in the cha- 
racter of Halbert : but we must introduce to 
our readers the Miller and his daughter, and 
Bd Piercie Shafton, who at this era arrive at 
Glendearg.— 

The object of the Miller's visit to the 
tower of Glendearg was like the purpose of 
those embassies which potentates send. to 
each other’s courts, party ostensible, partly 
politic. In outward. shew, Hob came to 
visit his friends of the. Halidome, and share 
the festivity common among country folks, 
after the barn-yard has been filled, and to 
renew old intimacies. by new conviviality. 
But in very truth he-also came to’ have an 
eye upon the contents of each stack, and to 
obtain such information respecting the ex- 
tent of the crop reaped and gathered in by 
each feuar, as might prevent the possibility 
of abstracted multures.. * * * * *. # 

“ Dame Elspeth assisted to disembarrass 


the damsel of her hood, mantle, and the rest 
of her riding gear, giving her. to appear a3 


heseemed the buxom daughter of the weal- 
thy Miller, ty and goodly, in a white kirtle, 
the sonia’ of which were colsorree a4 
green silken or fringe,. entwined wit 

some silver thead. An anxious glance did 
Elspeth cast upon the good humoured face, 
which was now more fully shown to her, 
and was only -obscured by a. quantity of 


raven black hair, which the maid of the mill 
had restrained by a stood of green silk, em- 


broidered with silver, corresponding to the 
trimmings of her kirtle. The countenance 


itself was exceedin a rm eyes 
black, large, and rom ly good unoasel— 
the mouth was small—the lips well formed, 


though somewhat full—the teeth were 1 
white—end ‘the chin hada very seducing 
dimple in it..The form belonging tu this 
face was full‘and round, and firm and 
.. It might become coarse and mascu- 
line some years henee, which is the com- 
_ mon fault of Scottish —— but in Mysie’s 
te year she had the shape of an 
The maid.of the Mill is hardly welcomed 
when another visitor makes his appearance. 
a of the ae arrives, a on 
the present. occasion by a y - 
lait cavalier, who, from ths mebenees of his 
peat ee moe meget his rich and hand- 
some dress, the shewy appearance of 
-his horse ‘and furniture, must be a person of 
some . This coxcomb, Sir 
Piereie » of the days of 
Queen Bess, is the most onginal character 
in the romance; but our limits forbid our 
giving more than a few traits.. * Sir Piercie 
Shaften condescended to speak to no. one 
but to Mary Avenel, and on her he conferred 
exactly the same familiar and compassion-' 
ate, though somewhat scornful sort of atten-’ 


ot PTE L 








ink any! davizits 


tion, th a : } days 
will sometimes, fered tn. Resto. ap 4 
e miss, when there is no. prettier or 
chi wees t. . The 


manner indeed was different, for the etiquette 
of those times did not permit Sir Piercie 
Shafton to pick his teeth or to yawn, or to 
gabble like the beggar whose tongue (as he 
says) was cut out by the Turks, or to affect 
deafness or blindness, or any other infir- 
mity of the organs. But though the em- 
broidery of his conversation was. different, 
the groundwork was the same, and the high- 
flown and ornate compliments with which 
the gallant knight, of the sixteenth century 
interlarded his conversation, were as much 
the offspring of egotism and self-conceit, as 
the jargon of the coxcombs of our own days. 
** It was about this time that the ‘ onl 
rare poet of his time, the Witty, comical, 
facetiously-quick, and quickly-facetious John 
Lylly—he that sate at Apollo’s table, and to 
whom Phebus gave a wreath of his own 
bays ,without snatching’*—he, in short, 
who wrote that an, Ty eoxcomical work, 
called Euphues and his England, was in the 
very zenith of his absurdity and reputation. 
The: quaint, forced, and unnatural style 
which he introduced by his ‘‘ Anatomy of 
Wit,” had a fashion as rapid as it was mo- 
mentary—all the court ladies were his scho- 
lars, and to parler Euphuisme, was as neces- 
sary a qualification, to a courtly gallant, as 


‘those of understanding how to use his rapier, 


or to dance a measure, 

“Tt was no wonder that the Maid of the 
Mill was soon as effectually blinded by the 
intricacies of this erudite and courtly style of 
conversation, as she had ever been by the 
dust of her father’s own meal-sacks. But 
there she sate with her mouth and eyes as 
open as the mill-door and the two windows, 
shewing teeth as white as her father’s bolted 
flour, and endeavouring to secure a word or 
two for her own future use out of the pearls 
of rhetoric which Sir Piercie Shafton scat- 
tered around hiin with such bountcous pro- 
fusion. t 
Edward felt ashamed of his own manner and 
slowness of apeech, when he observed the 
handsome ge Seay icy with an easé and 
volubility of which he had no conception, 
run over all the common-place topics of high- 
flown gallantry. It is true, the good sense 
and natural taste of young Glendinning 
soon informed him that the gallant cavalier 
was speaking nonsense, But, alas! where 
isthe man of modest merit, and real talent, 
who has not suffered from being outshone in 
conversation, and outstripped in ipeuce of 
life, by men of less reserve, and of qualities 
more showy, though less substantial? and 
well constituted must the mind be, that can 
yield up the prize without envy to competi- 
tors more unworthy than himself. A little 
specimen of the conversation may not be 

* Such and yet more extravagant are the com- 
pliments paid to this author by his Editor 
Blount. Notwithstanding all exaggeration, Lyl- 
Vy was really a man_of wit and imagination, 

ough both were deformed by the most. unna- 
tural affectation that ever disgraced a printed 








page, 


JAND |” 


For the male pus of the company, | 








out of place, were it but to shew. young la- 
dies what fine things they have lost by living 
when Euphuism is out of fashion. — 

“Credit me, fairest lady,” “said the 
knight, “that such is the cunning of our 
English courtiers of the hodiernal strain, 
that, as they have infinitely refined upon 
the plain pas rusticial discourse of our fa- 
thers, which, as I may say, more beseemed 
the mouths of country roisterers ina May- 

me than that of courtly gallants in a gal- 
iard, so I hold it ineffably and unutterably 
improbable, that those who may succeed us 
in that garden of wit and courtesy shall alter 
or amend it. Venus, delighteth but in the 
language of Mercury, Bucephalus will stoop 
to none but Alexander, no one can sound 
Apollo’s pipe but Orpheus.” 

“Valiant sir,’ said, Mary, .who could 
scarce help laughing, ‘‘ we have but to re- 
joice in thé chance which hath honoured 
this solitude with a glimpse of the-sun 
of courtesy, though it rather blinds than 
——— us.” “ Pretty and quaint, fair- 
est lady,” answered the Euphuist.  “ Ah 
that I had with me my. Anatomy of Wit— 
that all-to-be-unparalleled volume —- that 
quintessence of human wit—that treasury of 
quaint invention—that exquisitely-pleasant- 
to-read, and inevitably-necessary-to-be-re- 
membered manual of all that is worthy to 
be known—which indoctrines the rude in 
civility, the dull in intellectuality, the 
heavy sores, the blunt in gentility, the 
vulgar in nobility, and all of them in that 
unutterable perfection of human utterance, 
that eloquence which no other eloquence is 
sufficient to praise, that art which, when we 


reall it by its own aoe of Euphuism, we 
es 


bestow on it its richest panegyric.” 

We have not room to trace the events 
in detail. Halbert and: Sir Piercie fight « 
duel, and, through the strange interference 
of the ‘‘ White Maid of Avenel,” are in- 
volved in a wonderful mystery ; each being 
suspected of the murder of the other, and 
both being alive. Halbert flies to Julian 
Avenel’s castle; Sir Piercie towards Edin- 
burgh with the. Maid of the Mill, who con- 
trives his escape, and saves him from the 
feud or revenge of the Glendinnings. Hal- 
bert’s fortunes conduct him to distinction in 
the service of the Regent Murray. Sir John 
Foster enters the Scottish territories to levy 
contributions on the halidome of St. Mary, 
and seize Shafton. The church arms its 
vassals, and a battle ensues, in which Julian 
and Christie are slain. Murray arrives with 
his forces, and a compromise takes place. 
The Monastery is. planyieress Halbert _is 
united to Mary, ,Sir Piercie to Mysie. 
Edward assumes the cowl, and the romance 
concludes with the final disappearance of 
the spirit attendant on the house’of Avenel. 





WORDSWORTH’S NEW POEMS. 
The River Duildon; A Series of Son- 
nets: and other Poems, &c. By W. 
. Wordsworth. 8vo. 
This volume will be published next 
week ; and we are‘called upon to give 
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our opinion upon it, as far and as cor- 
rectly as one perusal admits. Under 
such circumstances, it is a very gratify- 
ing relief to our minds to have a report 
almost unmixedly favourable to make. 
We consider these poems to be by much 
the least mannered and most beautiful 
of any that this distinguished individual 
has ever written. There is a tender- 
ness which runs through them of the 
truest nature; their pathos is genuine 
and affecting ; many of their images 
bear the impress of genius, and touches 
of soul are thickly sown over them ;. . 
and, to those who are familiar with our 
sentiments respecting the mis-called 
simplicities of Peter Bells, Waggoners, 
Daffodils, &c., it will not seem a slight 
recommendation of the forthcoming 
work, that it is almost entirely unstain- 
ed with similar puerilities.. We might 
perhaps instance two or three pretty 
conceits ; but they are in a very minor 
degree objectionable, when compared 
with what of the same kind have pre- 
ceded them ; while the noble thoughts 
clothed in fine are infinitely 
more abundant. Some of the adjectives 
and epithets may be questioned, as 
quaint or inapplicable ; but others 


‘ are happily chosen and eminently 


appropriate. In short, the blemishes 
are trifling in themselves and thinly 
scattered ; the excellencies great and 
numerous. 

“ The River Duddon,” is a composi- 
tion consisting of thirty-three Sonnets, 
suggested by various views of that 
stream, and reflections arising out of 
them. The second, an address to the river 
which flows from Wrynose Fell, at first 
through a mountain district, and thence 
through a more cultivated tract, for 
twenty-five miles, and enters the Irish 
sea, is highly poetical, 

Child of the clouds! remote from every taint 
Of sordid industry thy lot is cast ; 

Thine are the honours of thé lofty waste ; 

Not seldom, when with heat the valleys faint, 
Thy hand-maid Frost with spangled tissue quaint 
Thy sre Aeyemat 3—to chaunt thy birth, thou 


No meaner Poet than the whistling Blast, 
And Desolation is thy Patron-saint! 
She guards thee, ruthless Power! who would 
not spare 
Those mighty forests, onee the bison’s screen,” 
Where stalk’d the huge deer to his lair* 
h _— and alleys roofed with sombre 


Thomalad os nt the silent air 

Was pierced whizzing shaft of hunter keen ! 
The third is rather»formal in its rhymes ; 

and the fourth does not meet our ideas so 

strikingly as that which follows it. 





* The deer alluded to is the Leigh, a ntic 
Species long since extinct, — oe 





Sole listener, Duddon ' to the breeze that play’d 
With thy clear voice, I caught the fitful 

Wafted o'er sullen moss and craggy mound, 
Unfruitful solitudes, that seem'd, to upbraid 

The sun in heaven {but now, to form a shade 
For Thee, green alders have together wound 
Their foliage ; ashes their arms around; 
And birch-trees risen in silver colonnade, 

And thou hast also bigr ap here to o, . 

’Mid sheltering pines, this Cottage rude and grey; 
Whose ruddy children, by the mother’s eyes 
Carelessly watch'd, sport through the summer 


day, 
Thy pleas'd associates : i—lightas endless May 
Oni infant bosoms lonely Nature lies. 


The ‘ Sullen Moss” is exquisite, coupled 
as it is with the transmission of sound ; nor 
will the lovers of ‘poetry fail to notice either 
the original thought of the “ Unfruitful 
solitudes,” that seem to upbraid the sun in 
heaven, or the concluding image, which is as 
sweet as lovely. It is not our intention to 
canvas each ‘separate sonnet, but we shall 
briefly mention and quote what occurs to us 
as most remarkable. The seventh is simple, 
but we are not. aware why the wren is mp ug 
‘* darkling.”.. The eleventh, entitled ‘ 
Fairy Chasm,” claims a place for its fancy. 
No fiction was it of the antique age 
A sky-blue stone, within this whe as cleft, 

Is of the very foot-marks unbereft 
Which tiny Elves impress’d;—on that smooth 


stage 

Dancing with all their brilliant equipage 

In secret revels—haply after theft 

Of some sweet babe, flower stolen, and coarse 
weed left, 

For the distracted mother to assuage 

Her grief with, as she might \—-But, where, oh 
where . 


Is traceable a vestige of the notes 

That ruled those dances, wild in character ? 
—Deep underground ?—Or in the upper air, 
On the shrill wind of midnight? or where floats 
O’er twilight fields the autumnal gossamer ? 


The fifteenth is grandly descriptive— 

From this deep chasm—where quivering sun- 
béams p 

Upon its loftiest crags—mine eyes behold 
A gloomy Nicus, capacious, blank, and cold; 
A concave free from shrubs and mosses grey ; 
In semblance fresh, as if, with dire affray, 
Some Statue, placed amid these regions old 
For tutelary service, thence had rolled, 
Startling the flight of timid Yesterday ! 
Was it by mortals sculptur’d nla slaves 
Of slow endeavour! or abruptly cas 
Into rude shape by fire, with in Ba 
Tem let loose from central caves ? 
Or fashioned by the turbulence of waves, 7 
Then, when o’er highest hills the Deluge pust ? 

The following, the 21st, esses & most 
interesting tenderness and flush of imagina- 
tion, and is, if at all, very little inferior to the 
best of the series.” 


Whence that low voice =A whisper from the 


That told of days : past.when here I royed 
With friends and kindred tenderly beloved ; 
Some who had early mandates to depart, 

Yet are allowell to steal ‘my path ethrwert 

By Duddon’s side ; once more do we unite, 
Once more beneath the kind Earth’s tranquil 


light; 
And smother'd joys into new being start. 


gare Pore en 
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From her unworthy seat, the stall 
Of Time, breaks forth triumphant’ ory ; 
} Her glistening tresses bound, yet light free 
do golien Somes eCrae rise.and fall 
On gales that breathe too gently to recal 
Aught of the fading year’s foclamany'® 
In the 23d, we dislike “ innocent. despites 
of barking dogs. ” Inthe next, ‘ the 
too industrious Eif,” and the “* wil; sewed ” 
of “ Ideless ;’’. and in the 26th, “‘ whi 
are growing out of boys.” These deprnbiont 
ap ar to us to be rather mean than ar 
rather far-fetched than ap ee + ror 
soto may well be said of Sanctalg 
forged upon his (the Duddon’s oe eg i 
Sonnet 27. The 28th and 29th, are of a 
urer class. : 
o record tells of lance opp sed to lance, 
Horse charging horse mid these retired domains ; 
Nor that their tuff drank nb oe from the veins 
Of heroes fall’n, or struggling to advance, 
Till doubtful combat tnetod in atrance 
Of victory, that struck through heart and reins, 
Even to the inmost seat of mortal 
And lightened o’er the pallid countenance. 
Yet, to the loyal and the brave, who lie 
In the blank earth, neglected and forlorn, 
The passing Winds memorial tribute pay ; 
a Torrents chaunt their praise, i scorm 
wer usurp’d,—-with procl > 
ia acknowledgment of lawful ener. 


Who swerves from innocence,who makes divorce 
Of that serene companion —a name, 
Recovers not his loss ;_ but w: with shame, 
With doubt, with fear, and haply with remorse. 
And oft-times he, who, yielding to ine Sores 
Of pt nti , ere his journey end. 

From chosen comrade turns, or faithful ftiend,, 
In vain shall rue the broken intercourse. 
No*.so.with such as loosely wear the chain 
That binds them, pomanpicshy ciel 4-¥ 
Through the rough copse wheel Thou with hasty 








stride, 
I choose to saunter o'er the grassy plain, 
Sure, when the separation has been tried, 
That we, who part in love, shall meet again. 
The same poetic vein runs-through the 
last three of the series, endane seaine- ae ae 
cuse for copying them entirely. : 
Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep; 
Lingering no more mid flower-enamelled lands . 
And blooming thickets; por by rocky bands 
Held ;—but Ie in radiant progtess tow’rd the Deep 
Where mightiest rivers into 
Sink, and fo ipod nature ;—now e 


Ma jestic ver smooth 

Gliding in silence with u unfettered sweep ! 

Beneath an sempies 2: Mee tae ty . 
pet round him ;—hamlets, ' towers, and 

And biue-topp'd hills, beiokd Tita feet af’ 

ia cteteby ik sovereign Thames allied, 

eet, tle koooer Coale Kec Biehl 

With-Commerce freighted or triumphant War. 


rae chen re bom 





‘Upon the wave no i 
Acrimson splendour ; low! 9 shone 
That rises: here, and Tiunibly spread the sail ; 


While less disturbed than in the narrow Vale 


| Throagh which: with. strange’ vidlssitades he 


And may thy Poet, cloud-born Stream ! be free, 
The sweets of earth contentedly resigned, 
And-each tumultuous working left behind 





\ 











! as capa 
Por iaceard, Buon and will abide; 
Salt Stren, and: bhall for ever (lide ; 
The remains, the Function never dies; 
White we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
‘We Men, who-in our morn of defied. 
vanish; 


The elements, must 
To et 
if, aS tow’rd the sileot sm ae go, 
a oe: hope, and faith’ 
We ioe Giespe pe grestor than we Je, 
To this poem of Sonnets, 5 bs 
pended a few’ and iggrapieal. me 
— vi of a + oly but eminent- 
therm c en follows fu 
cd tly tl of lawless. and 


dracour less 


honours 
hence the a 
> 'd the thought 
Of such C rom cradles up, 
With but a step between their several homes 
Twins frit! they been in pleasure ; after strife 
pewty » had grown fond again; 
Badh other's advocate, each other’s stay ; 
And to content if Jong apart, 
Or more than a sportive 


Of sea-fow], conscious both that they are hover- 


on comune Vee, 


a a bie om ker sight 





inn. 
Earth breathed _ ome eens presenae of te 


Dotted tis 
nltnedne sainted shrine; 
mires =e 
> J ctonen ett 


nl reli inore at 
ing length upon 
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rs To its poner 
Pane 


Ye confess’ that Sy go 


this in the The vieware 

poetry. e, 
and every Yd saat must. mee: 
The sede misfortunes of the ers gives 
augmented force and beauty to the delightful 
simile of the.sea fowls  UREODSCIONS 
amid blast or billew. becomes amother 


ere a wife. Violence separates her frum Vau- 
encloses her 


dracour ; and a-convent 
while imbecile apathy deaitens: the 
SOrrows, of her beloved. We refrain from 


stor 
find space aye exam of the 
ie ctions, which we can Ponalaeh 
whole into our The. ‘‘ Lament of 
Mary Queen of S« ‘on:the eve of a New 
Year,” is apt for this purpose. 
 ‘f Smile of the moon !—for.so I name 


‘That silent from above ; 
Agee ah of Tight that came, 


From. Her whom Ca 
Or. art thoa of still 
Thou that didst part 


ves love ; 
clonds ot earth, 


“ Bright boon of ae Heaven—alas, 
I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
LS amgemy Ry Some to-aigiie wit pass’ 


For years to me are sad and dall ; 

ry moments are too full” 
Of hops hopelessness and fear. 
*¢—And yet, the soul-awakening gleam, 
That struck hance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland’s rocky wilds, did seem 
To visit me, and me alone; 


‘My torpor to reprove4 


; “ee unapproach’d by any friend, 


Save those who to my. po baer lend 
Tears due unto their own. 
¥ ae the chureh-tower bells shall ring, 
thoen, Wilh. a feative peal ; 


Would that mine eyes had never gaz'd 
On _of more ambitious show 
Than the-sweet flow’rets of the fiehis! 


ait is my cove my coyal state that yields 
~ Yet bom bors iba be truth 


In the world's voice, fair; \ 
And beauty, Lea poe 
+1 one ‘ ime, 


The most 
Wablest dntnetionst showered on me 
tna Sted wttas” 


Ts’ .— but 
iit t.;—for even here 
‘fear 


Fixed inthe 
perp Foy! se 

Of what T 

A weal 7 bay 
_scoeeeeaatia 


Detains fiber peat sath py ti the event ; 





Great Gad, who.feel’st for.my. distress, 








Sis are aU Gist T poseeas: 
“ folsey thon tacos? , 


*“Parewell for ever human aid, 
Which abje¢t mortals vainly court ! 
By. friends. deceived,: by: foes betrayed, 
Of fears the prey; of hopes the sport, . 


"| Nought but the world-redeeming. Cross. 


ay berthe to-supply my loss, 
burthen to support. 
*<Hark! the death-note of the year, 
Seunded by the castle-clock ! ”— 
From her sank eyes.a stagnant terr 
Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 
But oft the woods renewed theit green, 
Ere the tir’d liead of Scotland’s' Queen 
Repos’d upon the block ! 
Bhs mame tone and elegant versification 
ent need no-comment. From an 
pislte to Lycoris we select a passage worthy of 
being its companion. 
In youth we love the darksome lawn 
Brush’d by the owlet’s wi 
‘Then, Twilight is preferre: rdf to Dawa, 
And Autumn to the Spring. 
‘Sad fancies do we then affect, 
In luxury: of disrespect 
To. our own igal excess 
vt too familiar happiness, 
coris (if such name befit 
Thee, thee my life’s celestial sign !) 
When Nature marks the year’s decline 
Be ours to welcome it : 


‘Pleased with the soil’s requited cares ; 


Pleased with the blue that ether wears; 
Pleased while the sylvan world displays 

Its ‘ripeness to the feeding ga 

Pleased when the sullen. on Cabal the knell 
Of the resplendent miracle. 

But something whispers to my heart 
That, as we downward tend, 

Lycoris! life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend ; 

A skill—to balance and supply ; $ 

And, ere the flowing fount be dry, 

As soon it must, a sense to sip, 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 

Frank greeting, then, to that bly vibe Guest 
Diffusing smiles o’er land and sea, 

To aid th the vernal Deit 

Whose home is in the breast! 

May pensive autumn ne’er present 

A claim to her disparagement! 

While blossoms and the budding spray 
Inspire us in our own decay ; 

Still,. as we nearer draw to life’ s dark goal, 
Be hopeful ‘Spring the favourite of the soul ! 


The model of L’AUegro is not far forgotten 
here ; nor in the following felicitous allu- 
sions to Ambition, notwithstanding a some- 
what of in the verse, are we 
disposed to find a less flattering gomparison 


for the poet. 
Enough of climbing toit !—Ambition treads 
Here, - in busier scenes, grounds steep and 


ugh, 
Oft jous, tiresome ; and each step, 
As pedo age ascend 
Toward the clouds, the world belew, 
Induces, for ia old fami familiar sights, 
Unacce le ni contempt, 
Dee brah Man coulde’er be tied, 
Jn-anxious hondage, to such nice array 
And:formeal fellowship of petty things ! 
Oh, 'tis the heart that magnifies this fe, 
Making atruth and-beauty of her ows 


| And moss-grown alleya, circumscribing shades, 
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And eens, sae her in the work 
More efficacioust than rills outspread, 


With ivy-twine profusely. from i brows 
Dependant,—enter without fu er aim ; 
And t let me see thee sink into. am 

Of quiet thought—protracted fill thin¢ ore 
Be calm as water when the winds are 


And no one can tell whither. Liteon - 
We two have known such bapey bod 
That, were power gran rane’ i eiie 


(fetched - 
From out tlie pensive shadows whete they lie) 
In the first warmth of their original sunshine, 
Loth should I be to use it ; passing: sweet 
Are the domains of tender memory! 

The “ Brownie’s Cell” is of a mingled 
character, of. much that is good and a little 
that is indifferent. For example, we can- 
not appreciate 
Hiin whose sintle 

Shot lightning through this lonely iste 
But neither can we be blifid to the stirpass- 
ing swéetiiess of a scene where 
———— flowers delight, 
And all is lovely to the sight. 

ng finds not hére a melancholy breast, 
Sia shé applies her annual test 
To dead and living; when her breath 
— ds now, thé wither’a heath s— 

or flaunting | wraith he throws 

His soul into the briar-rose 
Or calls the lily from her sldep 
Prolong’d beneath the bordering déep ; 
Nor Autumn, when the viewless wren 
Is warbling near the Brownts’ 's Den. 


The poem written in s 
Tower, at Cord ifn, to mmr 
silence. It speaks in ‘the gratidest voice of | And 





, inspiration. 


Lord of the. Vale! astounding flodd ! ! 
The dullest leaf, it this thick wood, 
Quikes—vonscioas of power ; 
The caves reply with hi Ww IAT 5 
And vibrates, to its ¢entral stone, 
Yon time-cemented Tower! 

And yet how fair the rural acéne ' 
For thou, O Clyde, hust ever been 
Beneficent and strong; 

Pleased in refresHing dews'to steep 
The little trembling flowers that peep 
Thy shelving rocks among. 

Hence all who love their country, love 
To look on thee—delight to.rove 
Where ei thy yoige e4n hear 5... 


et of the ! vee mn 


In dust, that voice 


Léés than divine é6i 
this we from the moun 
And this the valleys show, 


spurn ; 
ledrn, 


lit of —— Pe 





‘That never wilt they deignto-hold 
Communion where the heart is cold 
To human weal arid woe. 

The man of: soul in-vain 


ence ae me ; 

an ae 

woe nen : 
Devoted to the:tomb. 


Nor deem that it ide with or avail 


perm such to Oar or sail 
Wier at tase dtew, by Uni’s le 


Hig vi 
Thieit ¢ tia TF ~ 


Largely as, we have ory Mr. Words. 
worth of his“ honied sweets,” aud pleased 
as we are to dwell on ae erie a bard 
who has sometimes offended our taste, and 
never delighted.us se highly before ; we must 
yet, ere we take our yi saat request atten- 
tion to the. verses addressed by him. to his |” 
brother, as a dedication of "a2 volume. 
They display so amiable a mind, that ia 
on we. learn, to admire the man, as well 
as the poet, who has drawn so much miisic 
from a rustic custom. 


The Minstrels played their Christmas tune 
To-night beneath my. cottagé eaves : 
While, smitten by a lefty moon, 
The’ encireliniy ls,. thick ‘with leaves, 
Gave back a ri ani tnenene sheen, 
That overpowered their natural a 
Throngh hill and 
Had sunk torest with bide ae 

ze 


| Keen was the aif but. co 


Nor check th 
So stout aod h hard were 

{een 
ho tat pv ah ¥ 8 paid 


by grat st ce ey the ee Bejet 


protonne’d with Itty call, 


ro Zain merry Christiitis” Wished to ait! 
Ae) Brotii¢ 


rt T révete: 


And seen on other. faces shine 
Which Nato in te ie Pos ! 

ature, a! Powers, 
‘In simple childivod spread 


through ours { 


or ane Btn k eel 
yee Tich acne any gate 





pe thas ri 
eked, and Heard 1d more; 
‘Tears brighten’d by the serenade 
For infant in the cradle laid! 


1 


t 








Ah not for emerald fiekls atone, 


With taGelatabteme oink te 
at Seat zone 


t to my aa soe py hearts “ili 


|The ground where we were horn and rear’d 
ta ancient Manners! sure defence, 

Where they survive, of ae laws ; 
‘Remnants of love, whose modest sense 
Len into narrow room ees 


Usages of pristine mow 
‘ad or that guatd thei, apbwctiti old! 
with me, se ore the thought, 
t a eeada Pusey per this or condemns ; 


ivareae pe proed Pan ee . Thames, 
And Lambeth’s venerable towers, 
‘To humblet streams, ahd greenor bowers. 
‘Yea hyena ftitke,: wlio fail to Mil, 
Short leisure even in busiest days 5 
nd prot by cust ‘Medipese.e 
A t by those kin 
That through the clouds Sa neasdionce steels 
And all the tar-off past reveal, 
Hence, while the impériad City’s din 
Beats fréquent of thy: satiate ear, 
A pleas’d attention | may. win 
To agitations less severe, 
That neither overwhelm nor clo, 
But fill the hollow vale with joy 
We haye little to add, but that besides 
what we have;selected, or noticed, the lovens 
nd the muse. will bow much to admire in 
this Charming volume. 
In addition to what we-have potent 8 
prose foun 8 ery of the country of, the 


wl be fo oe ati, Bin 


The A teen's any <O Pas 


grim’s Dr 
and i imagination, 
| @haucer, September, Odes, Inscri 


Sonnets, &e, which we can only name, w 


of themselves form a, volume conferring im- 
‘mortality, and, ranking. theit even 
with re ane hitherto most "of his 
, powers, among the foremost. the age. 





‘Sovrusy’s Lare or Joun Wesiny. 2 
vols. Byo. 


This work, so fall of peculiar in+ 
terest to a very numerous sect, catmot 


fait 'to be almost equally acceptable to 
setidiis raters Of every class. It will 


‘| be published‘in a few days ;,and it is our 


good fortune to be, tnabled to give a 
digest and taste of its contents thus 


ebriy in poimt of time: -Of Mr. Southey’s 


talent ‘for the able’ execution of sach a 


fo ‘these lie has added im- 
y arid eandour’; and we have no 

doutt ‘that ‘his ith: ‘wilt 
fas little’ the shiject'of ‘polettiical con- 
1 | froversy, as any of the Kind that 

| was ever igi. on 
jamin grandfather of 

tn feeaion of th of the ol. wy studied phy- 
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living of Allington, “in Dorsetshire ; 
and the medical knowledge which he had 
from motives of charity, became 
then the means of his support. John, his 
son, was éducated at New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
in the time of the Commonwealth ; and was 
distinguished for his acquaintance with ori- 
ental aogunges, as well as for his diligence 
and piety.. Had the Cromwell family _re- 
tained its power he would have risen. to great 
distinction ; but the befalling, he also 
was ejected from the living of Blandford for 
non-conformity ;.four times imprisoned for 
preaching ; and:when he died in the village 
- tax eeeinteneee 
the vicar. His premature 
grey hairs of his aged father with sorrow to 
the grave. By his wife, a niece of Thomas 
Fuller the church historian, he left two sons, 
the younger of whom, Samuel, was sight or 
nine years. old when he lost his nt. 
“ The wrayer ge of the — life ~ 
anes, which have nm him a place 
amo! confessors of the m sin comtistsateta, 
were likely to influence the opinions of the 
son ; but happening to fall in with bigotted 
and ious men, he saw the worst part 
of the dissenting character. Their defence 
of the execution of King Charles offended 
him, and he was-at once shocked and dis- 
gusted by their calf’s head club; so much 
so; that ‘he separated from them, and, be- 
cause of their intolerance, joined the ch 


urch 
which er.. This con- 


had ed his : 
duct, wait te tn result of feeling, was 
approved by his ripe judgment, and Sa- 
mtiel Wesley continued through life a zea- 
fous churchman. The feeling which urged 
him to this step must have been very pow- 
erful, and no common spirit was required to 
him t the difficulties which he 
¢ upon himself; for by withdrawing 
he academy at which he had been 
» he so far offended his friends, that 
lent him no farther support, and in the 
Ganon years .of \Charles II. a was a 

ition to. encourage Ww 
joined a church which. the ey te 

labouring to subvert. 


and could depend u 


Hi 


a 


LITERARY! GAZETVE, AND | 


| No man was-evér more sui mated 
than thé elder Wesley. The wife whom he 
chose was, like himself; *the child of a-man 
eminent a the non-conformists, and, 
like himself, in early youth she had chosen 
her own payne she had examined the con- 
‘troversy between the Dissenters and the 
Church of England with consciéntious dili- 
gence, and_ satisfied herself that the schis- 
‘matics were i the Wrong. ‘The’ dispute, it 
must be ‘remembered, related wholly to 
discipline ; but her enquiries had not stopt 
ithere, .and she had reasoned. herself into 
Socinianism, from. which. she was reclaimed 
by her, husband. | She was an admirable 
woman, of highly improved mind, and of a 
strong and masculine understanding, an obe- 
dient wife, an exemplary mother, a fervent 
Christian. The marriage was blest in all its 
circumstances : it was contracted in the prime 
of their youth : it was fruitfal; and death 
did not divide them till they were both full 
of days. They had no less than nineteen 
children ; but only three sons and three 
daughters seem to have grown up ; and it is 

ly to the loss of the others that the 


father refers in one of his letttrs, where he: 


says, that he had suffered things more griev- 
ous than death... ‘The manner in which these 
children were taught to read is remarkable : 
the mother never began with them till they 
were five years old, and then she made them 
learn the alphabet in’ one day: on 
the next they were put to spell and to read 
one line, and then a verse, ‘never leaving it 
till they were perfect in the lesson.” 
From Queen Mary, Mr. Wesley received 
the living of Epworth, in Lincolnshire, for 
his defence. of the revolution ; and in the 
reignof Queen Anne, was rewarded with the 
chaplaincy of a regiment, for a poem on the 
battle of Blenheim. He was, however, per-, 
sae soy the dissenters, who could not 
orgive his abandoning them. 
ohn his second son, the subject of this 
memoir, was born at Epworth on the 17th 
of June, 1703. At. six years of age he nar- 
rowly escaped being burnt to death when 
his father’s house was destroyed by the 
flames, and he ‘‘ remembered this providen- 
tial deliverance through life with the deepest 
gratitude. In reference to it he hada house 
in flames engraved as an emblem under one 
of his portraits, with these words for the 
motto, ‘Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the b ?” The third son, Charles, the 
zealous able associate of his brother in 


y | his future labours, was at this time scarcely 


sixteen shillings, 

future. supply... From that. time, till he | two months old.” 

graduated, a neal crown was all he receiy-| From theit mother the Wesleys imbibed 
ed from his friends. He composed exercises | the principles of Jacobitism, and also a de- 
for voti temperament which seems to have 


those who had more monoy than learn- 
ing ; and" he instructions to those who 
hed to'proke by his’ lessons ; and thus by 


great i , and. ‘frugality, he not 
oaly, aan himself oiLbus omen 
lated the sum, of ten 


: “he,went to London. to be, cesioiped, 
served a there one year 
as ig oy during pe, Reape boat a king’s 
hip, adem mph / fh phned nes pr 
are oe Rong » daughter of | 
. Annesley, one of the ejected’ ministers. 


been common to them all. John was a fa- 
vourite at the Charter-house, where he was 
ried habe of quick ana regularey to Chiat, 
i its of qui rity to ist- 
church, Oxford, where, he - his stu- 
ies wi diligence... In his youth he. was 
an expert -versifier, but he to culti- 
vate this talent, and his brother Charles be- 
came the ‘‘ sweet singer of methodism.” 
While he was an undergraduate, his man- 
ners were free and @hearful ; and that acti- 








vity of disposition which bore him afterwards 
through such uninterrupted labour, displayed 
itself in wit and vivacity. But when the 
time of life arrived at which he might have 
taken orders, he, who was not a man to act 
lightly upon occasion, and least of all 


‘upon 80 solemn a one, began to reflect se- 


riously upon the importance of the priestly 
office, and to feel some scruples concerning 
the motives by which the person ought to be 
influenced. who determines to take upon him- 
self so. aweful a c These scruples he 
communicated to his father, who answered 
them’ sensibly ; but agreed with him in not 
liking **a callow clergyman ;” and hinting 
that he thought it too soon for him to be or- 
dained, exhorted him to work while he 
could. The letter was written with’a trem- 
bling pen: ‘‘ You see,” said the old man,. 
‘Time’ has. shaken me by the hand, and: 
Death is but a little way behind him. My 
eyes and heart are. now almost all I have 
left, and I bless God for them.” The mo- 
ther, however, was of opinion that the 
soonér he entered into deacon’s orders the 
better, because it might s an inducement 
to ter application in the study of prac- 
tical divinity. pe And now,” said she,“ in 
good ‘earnest resolve to make. religion the 
business of: your life: for, after all, that is 
the one thing that, strictly speaking, is 
necessary ; all things_beside are compara- 
tively little to the tps of life.” 

His theologieal: studies, including the 
Treatise de Imitatione Christi, and Jeremy 
Taylor’s Rules of Holy Living and Dying, 

roduced a great change in young Wes- 
ey’s frame of mind and conduct. He began 
& new course of life, communicated every 
week, and prayed much : thus prepared he 
was, in the autumn of 1725, ordair by Dr. 
Potter, bishop of Oxford. In March, 
he was elected a Fellow of Lincoln College. 
From this period he kept a diary, which con- 
tains a Nedppreans of his eventful life. In 
1727, he was appointed Greek lecturer, and 
moderator of classes, from = _ 
wers of reasoni uired. much strength, 
hile his cher: states generally enriched 
his mind. Mondays and Tuesdays were al- 
lotted to the classics ; Wednesday to logic 
and ethics; Thursdays to Hebrew and Ara- 
bic; Fridays te metaphysics and natural phi- 
losophy ; Saturdays to oratory and poetry, 
but chiefly to composition in those arts ; and 
the Sabbath to Divinity. He also gave 
great attention ‘to mathematics. To this 
course of ‘general attainment succeéded that 
religious enthusiasm which soon sed 
him entirely, and caused him to sacrifice all 
the rest to “ spiritual things.” He went to 
Wroote, and officiated as curate to his father 
for two years, dusing which he obtained 
priest’s orders. . His next .movement was a 
return to Lincoln College, where he be- 
came a tutor, His brother Charles had, by 
this time, been entered of Christchurch, and 
formed an association with es a under- 
uates; for the pu of religious im- 
see They Fivet by rule, and speed- 


ily ena notice, did not escape the de- 
rision of a era. They were called the 
Sacramentarians, from taking the sacrament 
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weekly ; Bible-bigots, Bible-moths, the ef 
or the godly club; and one person, wi 
less i and mere ing, observed, 
in reference to their methodical manner of 
life, that a new sect of Methodists was 
rung up, alluding to the ancient school of 
physicians, known by that name. This ap- 
pellative fastened upon them, and became 
the appropriate designation of the sect of 
which T. Wesley was the founder, though it 
was to * Charles and his friends that it was 
first given. When John returned to Oxford, 
the society gladly put themselves under the 
direction of one of such character and stand- 
ing, and master of so much erudition and 
eloquence. Mr. Morgan, one of the mem- 
bers, died young, ‘@ victim to the austerities 
which they practised. Hervey, the author 
of the Meditations, was another of their body ; 
and the celebrated Whitficld, born in Glou- 
cester in 1714, a third. His carly talent for 
elocution had almost directed him to the 
stage, and several years of his youth were 
assed as a common drawer in the public- 
se kept by his mother. At eigfiteen, 
however, he was admitted a Servitor at Ox- 
ford, joined the Methodists, then about fif- 
teen in number, and thence rose to distinc- 
tion in the pulpit. The rew sect now regu- 
larly visited the prisoners and sick, fasted on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, the days on which 
Christ was betrayed and crucified ; and ‘irew 
up a scheme of self-examination, which, ex- 
cept that it speaks of obeying the laws of 
the Church of England, might fitly be ap- 
— to the spiritual ‘exercises of Loyola. 
illiam Law about this period helped much 
to confirm Wesley in his enthusiasm and 
longing after perfectibility. John Wesley 
and his associates ing fast towards fana- 
ticism, the seniors of Christ Church set 
themselves to check the evil which had 
sprung up ; and discussions rather than events 
fill up the time from 1728 to 1735. In theApril 
of the latter year old Mr. Wesley died, and 
John having refused to accept his church 
preferment, even if it could be obtained, 
was induced to undertake a mission to preach 
the gos 1 in Georgia. He was aceompa- 
nied by . brother a we —— in the 
ty of secre to Mr. orpe, the 
founder of the nor deo Charts Delamotte, 
the son of a London merchant ; and Benja- 
min Ingham, one of the little community at 
Oxford. In the same vessel a party of Mo- 
favians sailed ; and from the connexion with 
these brethren, much of the economy of the 
Methodists was derived. The singularities 
which had been in some degree restrained 
while in England, were now unlimitedly in- 
dulged, and the ascetic principles of the 
sect were put in full practice. Vegetables 
and rice and biscuit became at first the sole 
food of the missionaries—they abstained 
from supper—they lay on the floor—their 
¢lassic studies were declared to be reprehen- 


* This Charles refused to accompany a gen- 
tleman to Ireland, with the view of being made 
his heir; and the consequence was, that he 
adopted another namesake, to whom he left 
his ace aioe tye no other than Wel- 

rst of Mornington, the father 
of the Dake of Wellington. ns 
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sible; and at length they fived on breaa 
alone.— 4 


“From four in the morning till five they 
used private prayer: from five till seven they 
read the Bible together, carefully comparing 
it with the writings of the earliest ‘ages, that 
they ‘might not lean to their’ own under- 
standings. -At seven they breakfasted, and 
and they had public prayers at eight. From 
—_ - twelve ~ Wesley was em- 
ployed in learning German, Delamotte pur- 
sued his Greek studies, Charles wae ex 
mons, and Ingham instructed the children : 
and at twelve they met to give an account to 
one another of what they had done since their 
last meeting, and of at hs they intended to 
do before their next. They dined about ane, 
and from dinner till four the time was spent 
in reading to those of whom each had taken 
— charge, or in exhorting them seve- 

y, us the case might require. | There 
were evening prayérs at folir, when’ the se- 
cond lesson was explained, or’ the children 
were catechised and instructed ‘before the 
congregation. From six to seven each read 
in his cabin to a few of the passengers. At 
seven Wesley joined with the Germans in 
their public service, and Ingham read be- 
tween the decks to as many as desired to 
hear. At eizht they met again’ to instruct 
and exhort: “By this time they were pretty 
well wearied with exhortations and instruc- 
tion; and between nine and ten they went 
to bed, where, as Wesley says, neither the 
waving of the sea, nor the motion of the ship, 
could take away the refreshing sleep which 
God gave them. 

“« It wasa rough season, their passage was 


tempestuous ; and, during the storm, Wes- | be; 


ley felt that he was unfit, because he was 
unwilling to die. Ashamed of this unwil- 
lingness, he reproached himself as if he had 
no faith, and he admired the impassible 
tranquillity to which the Moravians had 
attained.” 

On the 5th of February, 1736, they an- 
chored in the Savannah river, in the country 
belonging to the Creek Indians, and possess- 
ing a population of about 25,000 ot We 
cannot minutely follow the thread of the 
mission in Georgia : suffice it to say that it 
was hardly successful, and removed but few 
of the prejudices which caused the Chief 
Tomochichi to exclaim, “ Christian much 
drunk ! Christian beat men! Christian tell 
lies! Devil Christian ! Me no Christian !” 

But Wesley’s insisting on intolerant disci- 
pline, on immersion in baptism, and on other 
severities, hindered the good work. The 
preacher also began to. more and 
more from the practices of the church. 
At Frederica too, whither Charles Wesley 
had gone, great confusion arose out of his 
attempts at reform, and injudicious zeal. In 
— a returned to John 
refrain marrying ia Causton, 
the niece wo tho diel angio in de- 
ference, it is said, to the decision of the 
Moravian brethren, to whom he pro 
the question; whether he should or should 
not unite himself to that young lady. Other 
accounts étate that the match was broken off 
by Miss C. in consequence of his eccentri- 
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cities ; and she soon after became the wife of 
a ‘Mr. Williamson. ~ Wesley: seems .at: this 

iod of his life to have -been both intole- 
rant and witractable..For some cause or 
other he repelled Mrs. Williamson from the 
communion table. For this and for.seandal 
he was indicted.’ The > ion, however, 
was not promptly followed. up, and after 
waiting several’ months for trial, he ed 
the scene of his distress. His passage home- 
ward from Charlestown. was tempestuous, 
and spent in strict self-examination; he 
landed at Deal, after an absence of, two 
years and fuur months.. It is curions, that 
Whitefield sailed from the Downs for Georgi 
only a few hours before the vessel in w 
Wesley was, cast anchor; the ships passed 
in sight, but neither knew that his friend was 
on. the deck of that-at which he gazed. 

«« But when Wesley landed he learned 
that his coadjutor was on board the vessel in 
the offing : it was still possible to eommuni- 
cate with him; and Whitefield .was not .a 
little surprised at receiving a ‘letter. which 
contained these words: * When I saw God 
by the wind which was carrying. you out 
brought me in, I asked counsel of God... His 
answer you have inclosed.” The inclosure 
was a slip of paper,’ with this sentence, 
“ Let him return to London.” | Wesley 
doubting, from his own eer whether 
his friend could be so usefully employed. in 
America as in England, had referred. the 
question to chance, in which at that time he 
trusted implicitly; and. this was the lot * 
which he had-drawn.”’ ) 

Whitefield had, during the absence of Wes- 
ley, made’ many proselytes in England. He 

his j at Gloucester, and 
preached rwards to enthusiastic multi- 
tudes in London, Bristol, and other places ; 
but he left all for’ America. 

“It is therefore apparent, that though the 
Wesleys should never have existed, Whitefield 
would have given birth to Methodism >—and 
now when Whitefield, having excited this 
powerful sensation in London, had departed 
for Georgia, to the joy of those who dreaded 
the excesses of his zeal, no sooner had he 
left the metropolis, than Wesley arrived 
there, to deepen and widen the impression 
which Whitefield had made. Had their mea- 
sures been concerted, they could not more 
entirely have accorded. first sermon 
which’ Wesley preached was upon these 
strong words : ‘ If any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature ;' and though |he himself 


had not yet reached e stage in his 
progress as his more utor, the 
discourse was so high , thathe was 


informed he was not to preach again in that 
pulpit. : 
© This was on the second day after his ar- 
rival in London. On the ‘next*Sunday he 
preached at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, and 
there also was informed that he was to 
reach no more.’ In the course of the week 
e went to Oxford, whither Peter Boehler 
* This remarkable instance of Wesley's pre- 
dilection for the practice Hy) soeyileg® oe _ 
noticed by either of his bio ers. = 
field himself relates it, in a fetter publitied at 
the time of their separation. ’ 



















‘ander bis 

one 0 ‘little Sediety which he liad form: | Stokoe, who, in his pel 

ed there’; the rest been called to their | him .Napolegn, : 

several stations in the a ey During these cundoenel /punithed. by. Court Mar- 
he conversed ‘much with the:Moraviaa, |.tial. .1 have spoken to him, antl-he has an- 

but-seys, that he’ understood ‘him not; .and | swered. avi a, at as J believe, 

least of all when he ; Mi frater, ms Ae Lay ene a he:hi f 

ter, iste tua Plaloso anprerpyion. :On these ogcasions, I 

Erelong, being with his mother at Salis ry, ooketin elt gensotions to those ex- 

~ and fora journey to his brother Perienced by he p 


wa re at’ ee pe we to Ox- 
& message that Charles was dying | hus 
there of a  nocas setting off: na ewer: 
supon'thie-m ul summons, he found :bim 
Boehle veonnsba, whe: bie fghile ew 
r one of phi Vv 
in higher degree than his-friend : , rear 
gularity of their eubanednie oh ex- 
cited- some mockery from the ee) 
ates, and the German, who perceivell that 
WwW esley was annoyed by it chiefly on his. ac- |, 
count, said, with asm Mi: frater non 
adheret veatibus;! Ls! fe does not .even stick 
to our clothes.’ "This man, a person of no 
ordinary powers of mind, becaine Wesley's 
teacher: it is no sli ht proof of his com - 
manding intelleet,: that he was listened to.as 
such ;:and oe: in the hands.of the 
Ged,’ says: » © wascclearly saavioend 


of unbelief,—of : the want .of hat. faith } who 


whereby alone , we -are saved,’ A. 
immediately ‘ocowrred to him, whether ie 
ought not vo4eave off ing,—for how 
eould he pei tars oe hake al H 
himself? Boehler was consulted whether 
he should leave it off,.and answered, ‘By 
mo means.’ *But tf can I pecach éaid 

me ‘The Morgvian replied, * Preach 
faith tit? you have it ;.and then, because you 
have it, ‘you will: preavh faith? Accord- 

y he to this doctrine, 
prong | he says, his soul started back from 


He! ‘had a dittle before resolved, and writ- 
ten down’ the resolution as a covenant with 
himself, that he would use absolute n- 
ness and unréserve towards all whom he 
Fr coat converse With ; that he would wml 
after continual seriousness, not willingly: 

ng in any the least levity of beha her, 

, no, not fora moment ; and 

id speak no-word, and take no 
odo which did not tend to. he glass of 
Uod. In this spirit he began to e the 
hostess er the servanté.at aninn, the chance’ 
company with whom he was set at meat, and 

the travel with whom he-fell in on the 


tation hanged, | always 
a pipet of ot Felines den wus added.” 


{We ere oubonaies? as we }-0b 
intended, in our: present Number. 


ne 


le nm gyre | 

according to their various opi-' 

alone, deme ae tat achentty cod 
veal purpais of the r-J 

St. Satie Oe. 21819, | 4 

I,pave seen General: Brinsperrs os 


tiangs. . 1 call that man- 
gise Who but ly hed. smo diye of bare 


(Prec Readers 


\Should oe 
’ Lexist nde 


wink we open teins the jumost recesses of 
The shealth of General Bnona- 
parte “ge been rather :impaired ; but his 
activity of paind is still “always the same, 
» it. seems to have heen. increased, by the 
aiiclty of exer ‘Fhe transactions 
if jeeps of the world, ior ame ote 
acted so great a part, cannot be regarded 
his with indifference. .He obseryes from a 
distance, sometimes blaming, sometimes ap- 
pprering, shoe ‘who now perform their part 


s othing can give ras! ablations, th than }.th 


to. neeeive lications, the con- 
tents of gd ay rage she ome were devours. He 
is pr bat to see. pa ior gmc 
papers t his penetrating 1 
comprehend, the real facts, stripped of of ail 
t | the fallagious accesso “which are added 
by the journalists in, the interests of those 
access every 
its way to, Lang- 
to-lessen the efiliction of the inhabitants 
. -General Buonaparte’s 
placed on the jiote of 
aioe It * but i shorteued Paci that be 
teme : “Your Teceiv 
‘a mortal wound; hen kanes I count 
its pulse and know when.it must atop. The 
expiring struggle. will be terrible. You 
position .men in: vain latter yourselves with 
/preventing ‘these. convulsions’; you will al- 
ways remain. impotent ; the result of the 
elections will always be unfavourable to you, 
‘The aystem.of, —_ elections resembles those 
instruments which produce only one note, 
‘The English: nation «is. well aware of this, 
and therefore when you preach patience and 
‘bid them Jook tothe future, they answer— 
We are.st and cannot svait any longer. 
And,the ministers ?—-they indeed would prefer 
putting. all. those aut ef. the. world.who are |. 
without bread, and.demand it 
the chains of the. people will be 
‘broken-rand perhaps also mine.” 

Though General Buonaparte has nothing 
moreto forfromFrance, yet.his conver- 
sioeps lamadiogss * achabecan it. “‘ Ihave 

>” seidihe to. me, -‘‘.and 

iam mel ay with. it. | Had it ay 
en a 18th Brumaire, 

jts. destruction asa 

crime, »But no:li existed ; one yp 
country vas soo wit 


0 pay 
e | vbere, and has even 
weod,t 
of this dreary | ane 
hope is p 


ay 
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me in my inis- 


wha wl ea 
1 

they think to continue ‘hae 

ruined; and Lwas not en? whet 


received the Moniteur containing the speech 
ja which Berrand m 


King’s ministers ‘call us 
back to. France,—anil my resolution to re- 
turn was immediaigly taken; Before m 
departure I was advised to begin wit 
assuring myself of the sentiments of se- 
pag i tant persons rr the government 
Say = army. No, I replied; if the 
= ef the people apd the soldiers, are 
still disposed towards me as they were, 
the inclinations of individuals must yield 
to this general will; but if Ihave lost 
the former, nothing is to be hoped from 
e .influence« of individuals. The mass 
hurrigs, individuals along with it, but indivyi- 
duals do, not draw then mass after them. I 
never deceived myself about France ; but, 
askled he, ‘‘.Ihad been mistaken respecting 
the sentiments of foreign 6a give The 
Princes. forgot what I left them, and 
recollected only. that. which I had taken from 
them. I ought to. have forsecen this. Even 
after the events of 1314, I was_ not entirely 
zed. from the delusion. When I saw 
ia take the grand Duchy. of Warsaw, 
- Prussia half of, Saxony, I said, Austria 
slumbers ; it will awake as soon as I return 
to France. is conviction, added to the 
reagons I .have .mentioned above, decided 
ang depeeenn So Elba,” 

-Buonaparte’ $ conversation, when he speaks 
of passing events, is still more interesting. 
When he .sces.the name of De ay conti- 
nually repeated in the newspapers, he cannot 

suppress his. il humour. ‘The thought that 
his influence. in/Francehas in.some. measure 
succeeded to his own,’ is humiliating to him. 
“< De Cazes,” said.he tome one day, “ was 
formerly secretary sp my. mother, or one, of 
my,sisters, Ireally do not know which. Jn 
the year 1813, I saw him at Mentz, whither 
- came.to request me, to decidein the affair 
of his. father-in-law Miiraire ; he is ifi- 
eapt.—And_ besides,” continued he, “ how 
can-yeu believe.that he and, a tbe other ministers 
will ever succeed in establishing any thing 
ent? Their only eccupation is to 
ild up and pull down,again. As they 
attack both ae ‘by turns, they are cop- 
tinvally u ear , With, which one or 
other of, the i inspires,them. hte 
one they judged quite right that 
mocratic party must.be favoured, to di 
theta ee had geized the nation, a 
royal ordinance modified the charter in ,the 
interest of this party.,:-But they were soon 
t | alarmed at desinerenrrevks apd making use 
of the. influence which circumstances, apd 
all--Eui under arms gave.them, they 
‘supported die other party by means of that 
fxtem cee tion in ltr Of the aristo- 
panier, ree com- 
Seraified + its origin. , Imme- 
diately an cothunees appears, Mecolving the 
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nuwber of citizens.to theel lies. 
This law procures. them @anomentary, popu- 
larity; however, if I:am not very . 
mistaken, new ‘fears ‘willbcheck ‘the effeet of 
the law before itis entirely cap sebates a 
Atno time does -he feel his imprisoument 
more painful than when he bas thus in- 
dulged in eentemplations en the present 
state of France. He then cannot . think 
without ¢huddering on the barriers with which 
Longwood is surrounded, and on Sir Hadson 
Lowe, who guards his door ; he then resem- 
oa risoner who violently shakeshia chains, 
falls into a rage at being unable to break 
Sale: [Transtated from the ‘Bibliothégue 
Historique.) 
ae re en nen ee et 


FINE ARTS. 


BRITISH ‘GALLERY. 
No. 285, Cattle in a ee: .—Reinagle, 





The landscapes ‘of this painter are too well 
known, and ‘their varicty‘and truth too well 
understood, to needa particular notice. We 
select the above for ‘the sake’of observing, 
that-the artist has done himself ‘and his cat- 
tle an injury by the introduction of the tree. 


Itis our opinion, that if the cattle, so beauti- | 


fully painted and so correct in their.drawing, 
had been opposed to a simple and clear sky, 
the picture would have wanted little but-age 
to rank it with a Ouyp or a ‘Potter. 

No. 149.—G. Samuel. 

In like manner, we select -from the works 
of Mr. Samuel this view. of London from 
Hampstead Heath,’ as a‘fine’specimen of his 
clear and brilliant pencil. The’-positive 
colour by which the agence are distinguished 
gives great value to the aerial tint and dis- 
tance. His foliage-also is peculiarly Jight 
= beautiful. 

0. 274. “Music. 
Graham. 

These, with —— others by the same ar- 
tist,are re pictires of romise. There is a careful- 
ness.of pencil, and a tolerable tene of celeur, 
which -a ‘little freedom and variety: woald 
improve. By ‘freedom -we do not -mean 
sloventiness, against which this painter, 
whose debut is so favourably marked, must 
equally guard 

No. 304, An Interior.—Frederick Nash. 

Every thing which can captivate the eye 
in swt f gothic form- and deur, is 
brought coyether in Tnterior,” whether it 
am the solemn of light or ‘the 

liancy of colour : . the, figures - are also 
intvotied with great truth and character. 
No. 248. “King’s College und ‘Ctare:Hall, 

_Cimbridge = W:" estall, APR. “A. 

To those acquainted with the scene, this 
view of Halland College,’ with all its. classic 
associations; mewst ia -doubl vweleame, 
‘from ‘the »nastérly~and: inte ‘ovtay in 
Weta is treated” by “the ‘pencil of “Mr. 


Vo. 266. . The'Reposo. Composition A. 


‘vhytio. 
There’ is ¢fine character Of #it-tint threwn 
over this Composition, andthe’ formis in “ger 


7 


pecrager ae Which ‘calls “a ‘greater | neral 


No. °276. Sketching — | 
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rae ighies . A Tittle 
too m a etal “thie “b+ 
jects of the fereground, ‘our and 


much |-form ; athintle loretoe eine eee 


study. ofa the colour, of | the 

which, fk ren fetes ore rig, are 

out of harmony. 

No..125, View Of Portsmouth from Port- 
down E0ill.—G. Arnald, iA. R.A, 

Mr. Amald: has given great 
scene net otherwise picturesque; “but 
such are the udlities of art, ‘in justly y repre 
senting a.single effect of atmosphere, light, 
or:colour, that a value is.given to she most 
monotonous forms'in-aature. We have sel- 
dom seen'the silvery tone of:a cool and ere 
distance better expressed. The ‘foregrogn 
is inferior. 


interest .:to «a 





THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 
A-red-hot pieee ‘of canvas, designited as 
above, ‘is’ On “exhibition in Pall Mall ; and 


which. we have ; Visited, ave must. say that 
this exce|s -them-all, for the grossness of its 
imposition. ‘A ‘thiserable, indeeent, and of- 
fensive Gatib,' as‘a‘work of art ‘not superior 
to the pictures which one sees for a ‘half- 
penny by lookiag through the ifyi 
glass ae bweacen is placed ina dark 
the-paltry trick of lighting it 

frogs below, "sath to look ‘like a bad ‘trans- 
parency. And for a view of this ‘hoax, ‘ho- 
nest Mr. Bull is charged a shilling, 1 ear 
the :purchase of a painphiet descriptive -of 
the allegory—as if it were ‘pleasant we a! 
for the sa of ‘the -cheat ‘pract 
upon his-credul mot sfc 

We cannot sufficiently reprobate the effron- 
tery of the parties, .whoever :they are, ven- 
turing to affront: the public -by:so-impudent 
an attempt to-levy money under false~pre- 
tences. 





THE DRAMA. 


“No novelty of any sort this week. A new 
Hamlet, of fair expectations. © comes out. the 
week after next,at Drury Lane 





VARIETIES. 


Fine Arts in Franee-The prize of 4,000 
‘francs, which’ was‘this PK for. the 
best picture atthe French exhibition of 1819, 


im one of the. pam -claases, .has.been 
assigned to M. Horace Vernet. 


. M> Bridan end {Oértot. share between 
| them. the. — 6,000, fraues;) for the best 


“Several large: médate “and: medals of en- 
‘cottragement, “were ‘vilso awarded’ forthe 
othr’ nent, paintings, statues, en- 


is: Paper. 
elzoni.—Our. scientific: arid 
readers ii ‘ave: are sure, rejeice’ rab lente 


that the’ eb ytiing Belzoni, whose 
death was so currently reported, and believed 





mint as have “been the sights of. London | 






sa mnanenarnna Oh nestor in ‘is now 
safe and well,im Landon. wane 


A cod- rest unds was 
sold la ork rar ves congbhen 


= Ba bya Swedish mathemati- 
cian, staat tie ins succeeded in solving the 
pons Bin for the quadrature of the circle by 


On ednesday, the 29th ef March, the 
Moon will be ‘eclipsed, partly visible at 
Greenwich, 


Beginning of the eclipse (Clock time): 6 a 37 


‘Moon rises eclipsed 21 47 
hen of eclipse $ a1 41 

liptic. ition 6 ® 2 
End of the Pr aes 8 Al 


Dineen 6° 12’ from. .the south dic of 
* omg 's shadow, or.on the.jnoon’s northenn 

mb *. 

The directors of the British Institution, 
with a liberality. becoming their station as 
patrons 6f the! Native School Of Arts, ‘antl 
with a just'serise, ‘as ‘it appears to-ns, of me 
deserts of ‘the ‘Artist, have presentetl'M) 
Jenes with a hundred pounds, in addition to 
the sum of 500 guineas, for which he: syas 
commissioned to paint the picture of the 
battle of Waterluo. 

Qui pro quo.—A lady at the Exhibition 
the other day, looking xt No. 136, a subject 
of still-life, with plates, dishes, a coffee. mill, 
nutineg-grater, &c., asked the gentleman 
who accompanied her to look in the cata- 
logue and tell her what itavas. He 
‘A study” —* Good gracious,’ said she, ‘I 
took it for a hitchen.’ 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Messrs... Lo: and Co. have given 
Mrs. Joanna Baillie a thousand pounds for a 


series of poems celebrating the actions ef 
famous persons. ‘The work is entitled Mr- 
TRICAL LEGENDS, and will, we take it for 


granted, soon be presented to the public. 





Er For the gratification of laying befure our 
readers in ane Number the first accounts of three 

nery interesting warks, we have this week made 

agreat sacrifice of our miscellaneous features : 

we trust that the pleasure of perusing so auch 

pens among the most: popular. and distin- 

grithed of the age, will be our sufficient apology 


1g the insertion of other articles. 
cr Quarterly Part of the Literary Gavette, 
iy Eade mre ft Cat be reateifor dello 


by Tuesday, and may be ordered of alt Booksel- 
ieragad Newsvenders. 

o*e ne A our friends are, particular in 

their. Literary Gaxettes,,.we submit to 

their netiee, that passing an iron modes ately 

theated-over the sheet to dry, fitait almost 


equal to-kot presang purpose. 
PERRATA.— Jn pb tore no = rl 
West, pT91, col. 1. 1:65 for 


£35, Jot Minge¥. Méugs. &.58, /Shervell +. 


Icke Latin lines inserted in the Literary. Gazette 


» For March \1, pro ‘ niths delatun 
Jace moangy hy hi = “* Kult, <dakeo" : 
- detur, diab ns. 

Te Coreasponsents, Sc. in our mest. 








“* Our usuat Meteorogical Fable jn our next. 










PAiscellaneous AVoertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





British Gallery, 
rps GALLERY; for Norite fe ame Sale | 


of the Works of Modern Artists, is open daily, 
from ten in the morning uiitil five in thé afternoon, 


Jou. mS ADEM, Rangers 
Admission 1s.---Catalogue ls. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS Day. 
Lifedf the King. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, embellished with J8 portraits, price 28s. 
CGPORGE the THIRD; his COURT and 
FAMILY, This interesting work, which has 
been long since prepared for the press, will be found 
to centain a richer collection of oyiginal Anecdotes of 
illustrious and distinguished persons than has ever yet 
been submitted to the curiosity of the public, and it 
abounds in relations of those peculiar traits of character 
for which his was so distinguished during his 
‘tong and eventful reign, and which have rendered his 
personal history so remarkably attractive. Printed for 
Henry Colburn = Conduit — 











2mo. price 4s. 

rpHE MOTHER's MEDICAL. J ASSISTANT ; 
containing Instructions for the Prevention and 
Treatment of the Diseases of Infants and Children. By 
Sir ARTHUR CLARKE, M.D. &c. &c. author of an 
Essay on Bathing. Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. 

Conduit-street. 
Printed uniformly with Park's Travels, in 4to, and iltus- 
a my a Map, and numerous Plates, price 20. 2s. 


TRAVELS in. the INTERIOR of AFRICA to 
the SOURCES of the SENEGAL and GAMBIA, 
undertaken by order of the French ¢ and 





\ THE: LITERARY GAZETTE. 






LT Tye conegeneromnenenn. of bon Saeed. and al 
the imaginary hortors of nat or t- 


C nac: Morver ti: ons whom ali 
ti aro Engin, Eta dnanes By 


Poa pn etpl ig 2. ogg Author of Atala, 'Trevels in 
Greece’ and. Palestine, &c. 2 yols. S¥o, 18s, Difto 
in French. 

&. Travels in the Caucasus and Georgia, performed by 
command of the Prussian Government.’ By Julius Von 
Klaproth, Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
Lat St. Petersburg, &c, 4to. 2. 2s. in boards. 

“The result of M. Klaproth’s labours is a volume 
containing a very considerable stock of new information.” 
Monthly Review, Octover. 

9. Travels in the Morea, Albania, and other parts of 
the ‘Ottoman Empire.' By F.’ C. ‘Pouqueville, M. D. 
Member of the Commission of Arts and Sciences, and 
French Consul at Joannina, With engravings of Sce- 
nery and Costume. 21. 2s. boards. 

“ Dr. Pouqueville’s volume on the Morea, being col- 
lected by himself.during a long residence in the coun- 
try, and being the last account written on the subject, is 
deserving'of every attention... Hobhowse’s Travels, p. 218. 

10. Travels in Southern, Africa. By Professor Lich- 
tenstein. The 2nd, or concluding volume, comprising, 
among other excursions, a Journey into the Countries 
of the Bojesmans, the Corans, and the Beetjuans, a 
people never before visited by Europeans ; illustrated 
with a valuable map and several engravings, 36s. boards. 

Il. Voyages and. Travels to Brazil, the South Sea, 
Kamachatka, and Japan, during the years 1903, 4, 5, 6, 
and 7. By G, Von t derf, Aulic C lor to his 
Majesty the Emperor of Russia, Consul General at the 
Brazils, &¢.'&c. In 1 vol. 4to. iMustrated with engray- 
ings by thie ‘first artists, 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 

12, Travels through Norway and Lapland. By Leo- 
P pold Von Buch, Member of the Royal Academy of 
at Berlin. With Notes, &c. by Professor 








performed in 1813, by M. G. Mollien. Edited by T, E. 
BOW DICH, Esq. Conductor of a Mission to Asi 


Jamieson. 4to map. 11. 163. boards. 





Printed for Henry Colburn.and Co. Conduit-street. 


[ MPORTANT TRAVELS recently publish- 

ed by Henry Colburn arid Co. Conduit Street; agd 

_ sold by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John Cum- 
ming, Dublin, 

LA V to the sleutian Islands, and North 
West Coast of America; and Return by Land over the 
North-East parts of Asia, through Siberia to Peters- 
burgh, a route never before performed. By G. Von 

the Russian Consul General for the Brazils. 
In Ato, with several engravings. Price 1/. 17s. 6d. bds. 

“This is a valuable and entertaining work. It is 
the production of an individual highly accomplished in 
his profession.” British Critic. 

“ This volume communicates much new information ; 
particularly respecting the North-West Coast of Ame- 
rica.” Monthly Review. 

2. Travels to Morocco (through France and Spain). 
By Maurice Keatinge, Esq. Comprising a Narrative of 
the Author’s Residence in that Empire, with an Ac- 
count of the British Embassy to the Court of Morocco, 
under the late George Payne, Esq. Consul General. 
Second Edition. in | vol. 4to. illustrated with thirty- 
four plates of Scenery, Antiquities, and Costume, from 
Drawings made.on the spot by the Author. 31. 3s. bes. 

3. Narrative.of a Résidence in Ireland. By Anne 
Plumptre, author of Narrative of aThree Y ears’ Residence 
in France, &c. &c. In 1 vol. 4to. embellished with a por- 
trait of the author, and 12° ebgravings of ee 
Scenery. Price 21. 2s, boards. 

“God has done every thing for this country, man no- 
thing.”.-- Lord Chesterfield 

4. France. By Lady Morgan. The 4th edition, in 2 
vols. Svo. with additional Notes, price li. 4s. 

5. Rome, Naples, and Florence. This work will be 
found to exhibit a lively picture of the present state of 
Society and Manners, the Arts, Literature, &c. of 
these celebrated cities. By the Count de Stendhal. In 
1 vol, Bvo. 10s. 6d. Ditto French, 8. 

6. Voyage to Africa, comprising an Account of the 
Shipwreck of the Medusa Frigate, the sufferings of the 
Crew, and the various Occcurrences on board the 
in the Desert of Zaara, and. at Senegal. By J. 
Henry Savigny and Alexander Correard. In.) vol. 8vo. 
embellished with a portrait of Ring Zaide, and a plan of 
the Raft. 10s. 6¢. 








MeEMor on the FORMATION and CON- 

NECTIONS of the CRURAL AROH, and other 
Parts, concerned in Inguing! and Femoral Hernia. In 
4to. price 7s. By ROBERT LISTON, Member of the 
Royal Colleges of Surgeons, of London and Edinburgh, 
Lecturer on Anatomy, &c, Printed for Peter Hill and 
Co. Edinburgh ; Baldwin, Cradeck, and Joy, London ; 
and Hodges and M‘Arthur, Dublin. 





In 8vo. second edition, price 12s. boards. 
ISTORICAL DISSERTATIONS ‘on the 
LAW and PRACTICE of GREAT BRITAIN, 
particularly of Scotland, with regard to the Poor, on the 
Modes of Charity, and on the Means of promoting the 
Improvement of the People, together with a Selection of 
Facts and Doc ts, and Miscell Enquiries, il- 
lustrative of the Management of the Poor in Scotland, 
and in various parts of the Continent of Europe, &c. By 
the Rev. ROBERT BURNS, one of the Ministers of Pais- 
ley. Edinburgh . Printed for Peter Hill and Co.; and 
Longman and Co. London. 








In'3 vols. 12mo, p,ice U.4s boards, 
THe MONASTERY; a Romance. By the 
Author of Waverley, &c. Printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London; Constable and 
Co., and John Ballantyne, Bookseller to the King, Edin- 
burgh. 





Euclid, 'by Cresswell : 
In one thick Volume, 8vo. price l4s. boards, 

A TREATISE of GEOMETRY, containing 
the first six Books of Euclid’s Elenbente, metho- 

dically arranged, and concisely d rated ; 

with the Elements of Solid Geometry. By D. CRESS. 

WELL, M. A.’ Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Printed for G. and W. B, Whittaker, 16, -Maria- 

lane; and Deighton and Sons, Cambridge. 


On ‘the first of April will be published, handsomely 
printed in one neat velume, foolstap. 8vo. and illus- 
trated with 21 Vignettes from the Author’s Designs, 

SKETCHES from St. GEORGE’s FIELDS. 

! By GIORGIONE DI CASTEL CHIUSO. 
“ All hope abandon ye who enter here.”---Cary’s Dante. 
_ Printed for Seodart and Steuart, 81, Strand, 














In two large volumes, 8vo. illustrated by ‘twenty-four 
Engravings, price 21. 2s. boards, 
AN ACCOUNT of the ARCTIC REGIONS, 
with a History and Description of the Northern 
Whale Fishery. By WILLIAM SCORESBY, Junior, 


F. RS. E. Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. 


Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Cheapside, 
London. 

*,* This work is addressed both to the scientific and 
the mercantile world, the first volume containing a ful! 
Description of the physical Condition of the Arctic Re- 
gions, and the second volume, a detailed Account of the 
Northern Whale Fishery, including the outfit of the ves- 
sel, the mode of fishing, the expences, profits, &c. The 
most ample testimony has of late years been borne to 
Captain Scoreby’s character, as a man of science, by 
some of the most distinguished philosophers of this 
country and the Continent ; and the experience derived 
from seventeen voyages to Greenland, joinedjto the in- 
variable success which he has experienced in the whale 
fishery. must render Captain Scoreby’s Work the most 
desirable guide to those who embark their capital. in 
this important branch of our trade. 


Hurwita’ Hebrew Dirge. 
HE TEARS of a GRATEFUL PEOPLE ; a 
Hebrew Dirge and Hymn, chaunted in the 
Great Synagogue, St.. James’s Place, Aldgate, on the 
day of the Funeral of his late Majesty King George the 
Third. Price Is, Also the same, with an English Transla- 
tion in Verse, price 2s. Printed for Boosey and Sons, 
4, Broad Street, City ; sold also by Lackington and Co, ; 
Burton, Leadenhall Street; Hatchard and Co. ; J. H. 
Barnett, St. James’s Place. 


Beautifully printed by Ballantyne and Co. price I4s. bds. 

MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. By WALTER 
SCOTT, Esq. 

+it This volume contains the Bridal of Triermain, 

Harold the Dauntless, “ William and Helen,” imitated 

from the “Lenore” of Burger, and all the smaller 

Pieces, collected for the first time in the recent edition 

of the Author’s Poems. It is printed uniformly with 

the octavo editions, in order to accommodate. pur- 
chasers of sets of Mr. Scott’s Poetry in that size, which 
this volume will com 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co, Cheapside, London. of 
whom may be had, Sir Tristrem, a metrical Romance of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Thomas of Erceldoune, 
called the Rhymer. Edited from the Auchinleck MS. 

By Walter Scott, Esq. Fourth edition. Octavo. lis. 

boards. New editions of the Lady of the Lake, Roke- 

by ; also Mr. Scott’s other Poems, uniformly printed in 
octavo. 

Hahdsumely printed in small 8vo, similar to Domestic 
Cookery, price 7s. 6d. in boards, a New Edition, great- 
ly improved, of 

THE NEW FAMILY RECEIPT-BOOK: A 

Collection of more than Eight Hundred truly valua- 
ble Receipts (omitting those in Medicine and Cookery) 
in various Branches of Domestic Econony, selected from 
the Works of British and Foreign Writers of unquestion- 
able experience and authority, and from the attested 

Communications of Scientific Friends. Dedicated, by 

permission, to Dr. CHARLES TAYLOR, Secretary to 

the Society of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce ; to 
whose superintendence the work has been submitted, 
and to whom the Editor,has been indebted for many 

Valuable Communicati i 
“ This book is a proper and almost indispensable com- 

panion for the ‘New System of Domestic Cookery *’ 

it contains a larger quantity of truly valuable Receipts 
than any book of the same kind ever contained. There 
are few things which the reader can seek for Domestic 

Use, on which he willnot findsome useful information.” 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street; sold 

also by every other Bookseller in England, Scotland, 

and Ireland, of whom may be had, lately published, 
A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COOKERY; * 











New Edition, small 8vo. 7s, 6d. boards. 


London: Printed for the Proprietors, by W. POPLE, 
67, Chancery bane: Published every Saturday, by 
W. A. SCRIPPS, at the Literary Gazette Office, 362, 
(Exeter Change) Strand, where Communications, (post 
paid) are requested to be addressed to the Editor, 
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